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(The Highest Award. ) 
The value of BRAGG’S 
Vegetable Charcoal as a 


remedy for affections of the stomach, 
bowels, and other digestive organs, 
is endorsed when eminent physicians, 
surgeons, etc., use it themselves, and 
give it to their children. Invaluable 
for indigestion, diarrhoea, influenza, 
fevers, etc. 


POWDER, in 2/-, 4/-, & 6/- bottles. BISCUITS, 
in 1/-, 2/-, & 4/- tins, LOZENGES, in 1/i} tins. 
TABLETS, in 1/14 tins, Of all Chemists 























HUMOURS OF THE BLOOD, 


Incidental fe the advent of Summer, there is no remedy 
known to Science to compare with 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
“NEW PATENT, “ CHILDS?” PYRETIC SALINE! 


= ROYAL CASTLE r T searches the Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys, Eradicates 


Noxious Elements, Cools and Sweetens ies System, Acts 
on the Biliary and Digestive Organs, Assists Digestion, and 
Keeps the Bowels in Perfect Order. 

Administered with a little LampLtoucn’s Lime Fruit 


Syrup, it forms the most delicious thirst-quencher. 
Children take it, and ask for more. 
In Glass Stoppered Bottles, 2/6, 4/6, acd and 21/- each. 
Chemists everywhere. 














Full Directions for use accompany each Bot'le. 
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THE WOOD NYMPH. 
BY SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES 








GOD’S FACE. 


LOOKED afar to see God’s face, 


And I saw it not, though I| found its trace. 


I gazed on splendours of sky and sea, 
On wood and wold and wind-kissed lea ; 


I saw the throbbing throat of a thrush, 


And grain that danced in the tempest’s rush, 


And stars and suns in ceaseless chase : 


I saw God's beauty, not His face. 


I looked afar to see God's face, 


And I saw it not, though I found its trace. 


I watched the wonders wrought of men, 
Which age on age they work again, 
The mighty deeds and dauntless force 


That ever show in the cycles’ course ; 
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I honoured 

the toiling 

hosts agone, 
Whose king was 

mind, whose slave 

was brawn ; 

A zeal divine I saw in 


the race: 


I found not that I sought, 


I looked afar to see God’s face, 


And I saw it not, though I found its trace. 
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I found its trace. 





I found fair virtues in the dreams 





And prayers of men, as heaven’s gleams, 
High glories glimpsed in earth’s low place: 


I saw God’s shadows, not His face. 





I looked down 


man’s soul, 
Through added 
zons’ endless 


roll ; 


span of human 
years ; 

I saw the worth 

that wins man’s case: 


I saw God’s angels, not 


I looked afar to see God’s 


And I saw it not, though 


| I searched the ‘mazes of mortal lore, 


And there, a steadfast, sterling store, 
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I looked afar to see God’s face, 


And I saw it not, though I found its trace. 


I looked at home in a human heart, 


Where love is lord of every part, 








I looked on one, my queen of life, 


I looked on her who is my wife ; 


I found faith, beauty, virtue, and grace : 
In her woman’s eyes I saw God’s face. 
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The Murderer. He had earned his name, and he had no repentance. 

From the roof of a hut in his native village of Manfaloot he had 
dropped a grindstone on the head of Ebn Mahmoud, who contended with him 
for the affections of Ahassa, the daughter of Haleel the barber, and Ebn 
Mahmoud’s head was flattened like the cover of a pie. Then he had broken a 
cake of dourha bread on the roof for the pigeons above him, and had come down 
grinning to the street, where a hesitating mounted policeman fumbled with his 
weapon, and four ghaffirs waited for him with their neboots. 

Seti then had weighed his chances, had seen the avenging friends of Ebn 
Mahmoud behind the ghaffirs, and therefore permitted himself to be marched off to 
the mudirieh, where the Mudir glared at him and had him loaded with chains and 
flung into the prison, where two hundred convicts matched themselves against 
myriad tribes which, killed individually, made a spot no bigger than a threepenny- 
bit. But the carnage was great, and though Seti was sleepless night after night 
it was not because of his crime. He found some solace, however, in provoking 
his fellow-prisoners to assaults upon each other; and every morning he grinned as 
he saw the dead and wounded dragged out into the clear sunshine. 

The end to this came when the father of Seti, Abou Seti, went at night to the 
Mudir and said deceitfully : 

“Saadat, by the mercy of heaven I have been spared even to this day; for is 
it not written in the Koran that a man shall render to his neighbour what is_ his 
neighbour’s ? What should Abou Seti do with ten feddans of land, while the 
servant of Allah, the Saadat Insagi, lives? What is honestly mine is eight feddans, 
and the rest, by the grace of God, is thine, O Saadat.” 

Every feddan he had he had honestly earned, but this was his way of offering 
backsheesh. 

And the Mudir grew angry and said: “No better are ye than a Frank to 
have hidden the truth so long and waxed fat as the Nile rises and falls. The two 
feddans, as thou sayest, are mine.” 

Abou Seti bowed low, and rejoined: “Now shall I sleep in peace, by the 
grace of Heaven, and all my people under my date-trees—and all my people,” he 
added, with an upward look at the Mudir. 

Copyright in 1899 by Gilbert Parker. 
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*“ But the rentals of the two feddans of land these ten years—thou hast eased 
thy soul by bringing the rentals thereof?” 

Abou Seti’s glance fell and his hands twitched. His fingers fumbled with his 
robe of striped silk. He cursed the Mudir in his heart for his bitter humour ; but 
was not his son in prison, and did it not lie with the Mudir whether he lived or 
died? So he answered : 

* All-seeing and all-knowing art thou, O Saadat, and I have reckoned the 
rentals even to this hour for the ten years—fifty piastres for each feddan——” 

“ A hundred for the five years of high Nile,” interposed the Mudir. 

“Fifty for the five lean years, and a hundred for the five fat years,” said Abou 
Seti, and wished that his words were poisoned arrows, that they might give the 
Mudir many deaths at once. “And may Allah give thee greatness upon thy 
greatness, Saadat !” 

“God prosper thee also, Abou Seti, and see that thou keep only what is 
thine own henceforth. Get thee gone in peace.” 

* At what hour shall I see the face of my son alive?” said Abou Seti in a 
low voice, placing his hand upon his turban in humility. 

“To-morrow at even, when the muezzin calls from the mosque of El Hassan, 
be thou at the west wall of the prison by the Gate of the Prophet’s Sorrow, with 
thy fastest camel. He shall ride for me through the desert even to Farafreh, and 
bear a letter to the bimbashi there. If he bear it safely, his life is his own; if 
he fail, look to thy feddans of land!” 

“God is merciful, and Seti is bone of my bone,” said Abou Seti, and laid his 
hand again upon his turban. 

That was how Mahommed Seti did not at once pay the price of the grindstone, 
but rode into the desert bearing the message of the Mudir and returned safely with 
the answer, and was again seen in the cafés of Manfaloot. And no one of Ebn 
Mahmoud’s friends did aught, for they knew through whom it was that Seti lived 
—and land was hard to keep in Manfaloot, and the prison near. 

But one day a kavass of the Khedive swooped down on Manfaloot, and twenty 
young men were carried off in conscription. Among them was Seti, now married 
to Ahassa, the fellah maid for whom the grindstone had fallen on Ebn Mahmoud’s 
head. When the fatal number fell to him and it was ordained that he must go 
to Dongola to serve in the Khedive’s legions, he went to his father, with Ahassa 
wailing behind him. 

“Save thyself,” said the old man with a frown. 

“T have done what I could—I have sold my wife’s jewels,” answered Seti. 

“Ten piastres,” said old Abou Seti grimly. 

“Twelve,” said Seti, grinning from ear to ear. “If thou wilt add four feddans 
of land to that I will answer for the Mudir.” 

“Thy life only cost me two feddans. Shall I pay four to free thee of serving 
thy master the Khedive? Get thee gone into the Soudan. I do not fear for thee: 
thou wilt live on. Allah is thy friend. Peace be with thee!” 


So it was that the broad-shouldered Seti went to be a soldier, with all the 
women of the village wailing behind him, and Ahassa his wife covering her head 
with dust and weeping by his side as he stepped out towards Dongola. For himself, 
Seti was a philosopher ; that is to say, he was an Arab of the Arabs. Whatever 
was was to be; and Seti had a good digestion, which is a great thing in the 
desert. Moreover, he had a capacity for foraging—or foray. The calmness with 
which he risked his life for an onion or a water-bag would have done credit 
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ki “So it was that broad-shouldered Seti went to be a soldier.” 





to a prince of buccaneers. He was never flustered. He had dropped a grindstone 
on the head of his rival, but the smile that he smiled then was the same smile 
with which he suffered and forayed and fought and filched in the desert. With a 
back like a wall, and arms as long and strong as a gorilla’s, with no moral character 
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to speak of, and an imperturbable selfishness, even an ignorant Arab like Seti 
may go far. 

More than once his bimbashi drew his sword to cut him down for his peaceful, 
insolent grin, when he was suddenly charged with very original crimes; but in each 
case the officer put his sword up again, because he remembered that though Seti 
was the curse of the regiment on the march, there was no man like him in the 
day of battle. Covered with desert sand and blood, and fighting and raging after 
the manner of a Sikh, he could hold ten companies together like a wall against a 
charge of Dervishes. ‘The bimbashi rejoiced at this, for he was a coward ; likewise 
his captain was a coward, and so was his lieutenant: for they were half Turks, 
half Gippies, who had seen Paris and had not the decency to die there. Also it 
had been discovered that no man made so good a spy or envoy as Seti. His 
gift for lying was inexpressible: confusion never touched him; for the flattest 
contradictions in the matter of levying backsheesh he always found an excuse. 
Where the bimbashi and his officers were afraid to go lest the bald-headed eagle 
and the vulture should carry away their heads as titbits to the Libyan hills, Seti 
was sent. In more than one way he always kept his head. He was at once the 
curse and the pride of the regiment. For his sins he could not be punished, and 
his virtues were of value only to save his life. 

In this fashion, while his regiment thinned out by disease, famine, fighting, and 
the midnight knife, Seti came on to Dongola, to Berber, to Omdurman, and he 
grinned with satisfaction when he heard that they would make even for Kordofan. 
He had outlived all the officers who left Manfaloot with the regiment save the 
bimbashi, and the bimbashi was superstitious and believed that while Seti lived he 
would live. Therefore no clansman ever watched his standard flying in the van 
as the bimbashi—from behind—watched the long arm of Seti slaying, and heard 
his voice like a brass horn above all others shouting his war-cry. 

But at Omdurman came Seti’s fall. Many sorts of original sin had been his, 
with profit and prodigious pleasure, but when he went through Omdurman levying 
a tax, by the supposed orders of the bimbashi, upon every dancing girl in the 
place and making her pay upon the spot, at the point of a merciless tongue, 
he went one step too far. For his genius had preceded that of Selamlik Pasha, 
the friend of the Mouffetish at Cairo, by one day only. Selamlik himself had 
collected taxes on dancing girls all the way from Cairo to Omdurman, and to be 
hoist by a fellah in a foot regiment with no authority and only a limitless insolence 
was more than the Excellency could bear. 

To Selamlik Pasha the bimbashi hastily disowned all knowledge of Seti’s perfidy, 
but both were brought out to have their hands and feet and heads cut off in the 
Beit-el-Mal, in the presence of the dancing girls and the populace. In the appointed 
place, when Seti saw how the bimbashi wept—for he had been to Paris and had 
no Arab. blood in him ; how he wrung his hands—for had not absinthe weakened 
his nerves in the cafés of Saint Michel ?—when Seti saw that he was no Arab 
and was afraid to die, he told the truth to Selamlik Pasha. He even went so 
far as to offer to tell the pasha where half his own ill-gotten gains were hid, 
if he would let the bimbashi go. Now, Selamlik Pasha was an Egyptian, and is 
it not written in the Book of Egypt that no man without the most dangerous 
reason may refuse backsheesh? So it was that Selamlik talked to the Ulema, 
the holy men, present, who urged him to clemency, as holy men will, even in 
Egypt—for a price. 

So it was that the bimbashi, with all his limbs intact, went back to his 
regiment. Seti and the other half of his ill-gotten gains were left. His hands were 


























about to be struck off, 
when he realised of 
how little account his 
gains would be when 
the vultures visited him 
an hour later; so he 
offered them to Selamlik 
Pasha for his life. ‘The 
pasha promised, and 
then, having found the 
money, determined to 
proceed with the execu- 
tion. For his anger was 
great. Was not the idea 
of taxing the dancing 
girls his very own, the 
most original tax ever 
perpetrated in Egypt? 
And to have the honour 
of it filched from him 
in Omdurman by a 
soldier of Manfaloot 
no! Mahommed Seti 
should be crucified ! 
And Seti, the pride 
and the curse of his 
regiment, would have 
been crucified between 
two palms on the banks 
of the river had it not 
been for Fielding Bey 
the Englishman—Field- 
ing of St. Bartholomew’s 
—who had burned glori- 
ously with the idea of 
reforming the army of 
Egypt, and had had it 
burned bitterly out of 
him ex route from Cairo 
to Omdurman. Fielding 
Bey saved Seti, but not 
with backsheesh. 
Fielding intervened. 
He knew Selamlik Pasha 
well, and what was the 
secret of his influence 


over him is for telling elsewhere. 
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“He could hold ten companies together against a charge 
of Dervishes.” 





But whatever its source, it gave Mahommed 


Seti his life. It gave him much more, for it expelled him from the Khedive’s 
army. Now soldiers without number, gladly risking death, had deserted from the 
army of the Khedive; they had bought themselves out with enormous backsheesh, 


they had been thieves, murderers, panderers, that they might be freed from service 
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by some corrupt pasha or bimbashi; but no one in the knowledge of the world 
had ever been expelled from the army of the Khedive. 

There was a satanic humour in the situation pleasant to the soul of Mahommed 
Seti, if soul his subconsciousness might be called. In the presence of his regiment, 
drawn up in the Beit-el-Mal, before his trembling bimbashi, whose lips were now 
pale with terror at the loss of his mascot, Mahommed Seti was drummed out of 
line, out of his regiment, out of the Beit-el-Mal. It was opera douffe, and though 
Seti could not know what opera bouffe was, he did know that it was a ridiculous 
fantasia, and he grinned his insolent grin all the way, even to the corner of the 
camel-market, where the drummer and the serjeant and his squad turned back from 
furthering a disgrace they would gladly have shared. 


Left at the corner of the camel-market, Mahommed Seti planned his future. 
At first it was to steal a camel and take the desert for Berber. Then he thouglit 
of the English doctor, Fielding Bey, who had saved his life. Now, a man who 
has saved your life once may do it again; one favour is always the promise of 
another. So Seti, with a sudden inspiration, went straight to the house of Fielding 
Bey and sat down on his mat. 

With the setting of the sun came a clatter of tins and a savoury odour 
throughout Omdurman to its farthest precincts, for it was Ramadan, and no man 
ate till sunset. Seti smiled an avid smile, and waited. At last he got up, turned 
his face towards Mecca, and said his prayers. ‘Then he lifted the latch of Fielding’s 
hut, entered, eyed the medicine bottles and the surgical case with childish appre- 
hension, and made his way to the kitchen. There he foraged. He built a fire ; 
his courage grew, he ran to the bazaar, and came back with an armful of meats 
and vegetables unpaid for. 

So it was that when Fielding returned he found Mahommed Seti and a savoury 
mess awaiting him. Also there was coffee and a bottle of brandy which Seti had 
looted in the bazaar. In one doorway stood Fielding, in another stood Mahommed 
Seti, with the same grin which had served his purpose all the way from Cairo to 
Omdurman, and his ugly face behind it, and his prodigious shoulders below it, 
and the huge chest from which came forth, like the voice of a dove: 

“God give thee long life, effendi!” 

Now an M.D. degree and a course in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital do not 
necessarily give a knowledge of the human soul, though the outlying lands of the 
earth have been fattened by those who thought there was knowledge and salvation 
in a conquered curriculum. Fielding Bey, however, had never made _ pretence 
of understanding the Oriental mind, so he discreetly took his seat and made no 
remarks. From sheer instinct, however, when he came to the coffee he threw a 
boot which caught Mahommed Seti in the middle of the chest, and said roughly, 
“French, not Turkish, magnoon !” 

Then Mahommed Seti grinned, and he knew that he was happy; for it was 
deep in his mind that that was the Englishman’s way of offering a long engage- 
ment. In any case Seti had come to stay. Three times he made French coffee 
that night before it suited, and the language of Fielding was appropriate in each 
case. At last a boot, a native drum, and a wood sculpture of Pabst the lion- 
headed goddess, established perfect relations between them. They fell into their 
places of master and man as accurately as though the one had smitten and the 
other had served for twenty years. 

The only acute differences they had were upon two points—the cleaning of 
the medicine bottles and surgical instruments, and looting. But it was wonderful 
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to see how Mahommed Seti took the kourbash at the hands of Fielding, when he 
shied at the medicine bottles. He could have broken, or bent double with one 
twist, the weedy, thin-chested Fielding. But though he saw a deadly magic and 
the evil eye in every stopper, and though to him the surgical instruments were 
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“ Left at the corner of the camel-market, Mahommed Seti planned his future.” 





torturing steels which the devil had forged for his purposes, he conquered his own 
prejudices so far as to assist with a placid yet sinister smile in certain bad surgical 
cases which came in Fielding’s way on the journey down the Nile from Omdurman. 


The looting was a different matter. Had not Mahommed Seti 


looted all his 


life—looted from his native village to the borders of Kordofan? Did he not take 
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to foray as a wild ass to berseem? Moreover, as little Dicky Donovan. said 
humorously yet scornfully when he joined them at Korosko: ‘ What should a 
native do but loot who came from Manfaloot?” which did not add to Fielding’s 
opinion of Dicky, for he called him a silly ass; and that from a man six-foot-two 
to one five-foot-one was strongly contemptuous. 

Dicky had a prejudice against The Murderer, because he was a murderer ; 
and Mahommed Seti viewed with scorn any white man who was not Fielding ; 
much more so one who was only five feet and a trifle over. So for a time there 
was no sympathy between the two. But each conquered the other in the end. 
Seti was conquered first. 

One day, with a sudden burst of generosity—for little Dicky Donovan had a 
button to his pocket—Dot, as Fielding called him, gave Mahommed Seti a handful 
of cigarettes. The next day Seti said to Fielding: “ Behold, effendi, God has 
given thee strong men for friends. Thou hast Mahommed Seti ”—his chest blew out 
like a bellows—“ and thou hast Donovan effendi !” 

Fielding grunted. He was not a fluent man, save in forbidden language, and 
Seti added : 

“Behold thou, effendi, who opens the body of a man and turns over his 
heart with the point of a sword, and sewing him up with silken cords bids him 
live again, greatness is in thy house! Last night thy friend, Donovan effendi, gave 
into my hands a score of those cigarettes which are like the smell of a camel-yard. 
In the evening, having broken bread and prayed, I sat down at the door of the 
barber in peace to smoke, as becomes a man who loves God and His benefits. 
Five times I puffed, and then I stayed my lips, for why should a man die of smoke 
when he can die by the sword! But there are many men in Korosko whose lives are 
not as clean linen. These I did not love. I placed in their hands one by one the 
cigarettes, and with their blessings following me I lost myself in the dusk and waited. 

Mahommed Seti paused. On his face was a smile of sardonic retrospection. 

“Go on, you fool!” grunted Fielding. 

“Nineteen sick men, unworthy followers of the Prophet, thanked Allah in the 
mosque to-day that their lives were spared. Donovan effendi is a great man and a 
strong, O Saadat! We be three strong men together ! ” 

Dicky Donovan’s conversion to a lasting belief in Mahommed Seti happened 
at a skirmish a year later. 

The thing happened at a little sortie from Korosko. Fielding was chief 
medical officer, and Dicky for the moment was unattached. When the time came 
for starting, Mahommed Seti brought round Fielding’s horse and Dicky Donovan’s. 
Now, Mahommed Seti loved a horse as well as a Bagarra Arab, and he had come 
to love Fielding’s waler Bashi-Bazouk as a Farshoot dog loves his master. And 
Bashi-Bazouk was worthy of Seti’s love. The sand of the desert, Seti’s breath ard 
the tail of his yelek made the coat of Bashi-Bazouk like silk. It was the joy of 
the regiment, and the regiment knew that Seti had added a new chapter to the 
Koran concerning horses, in keeping with Mahomet’s own famous passage : 


** By the CHARGERS that pant, 
And the hoofs that strike fire, 
And the scourers at dawn, 
Who stir up the dust with it, 
And cleave through a host with it !” 


But Mahomet’s phrases were recited in the mosque, and Seti’s as he rubbed 
Bashi-Bazouk with the tail of his yelek. 
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“*0 Saadat! We be three strong men together!’ ” 


There was one thing, however, that Seti loved more than horses, or at least 
as much. Life to him was one long possible Donnybrook Fair. That was why, 
although he was no longer in the army, when Fielding and Dicky mounted for the 
sortie he said to Fielding : 

“Oh, brother of Joshua and all the fighters of Israel, I have a bobtailed Arab. 
Permit me to ride with thee!” 

And Fielding replied : “ You will fight the barnyard fowl for dinner; get back 
to your stewpots !” 

But Seti was not to be fobbed off. “It is written that the Lord, the Great 
One, is compassionate and merciful. Wiit thou then, O Saadat——” 

Fielding interrupted: ‘Go, harry the onion-field for dinner. You're a dog of 
a slave, and a murderer too: you must pay the price of that grindstone!” 
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But Seti hung by the skin of his teeth to the fringe of Fielding’s good- 
nature—Fielding’s words only were sour and wrathful. So Seti grinned and said : 
“For the grindstone, behold it sent Ebn Mahmoud to the mercy of God. Let 
him rest, praise be to God!” 

“You were drummed out of the army. You can’t fight,” said Fielding again ; 
but he too was smiling grimly under his long moustache. 

“Ts not a bobtailed nag sufficient shame? Let thy friend ride the bob-tailed 
nag and pay the price of the grindstone and the drum,” said Seti. 

“Fall in!” rang the colonel’s command, and Fielding, giving Seti a friendly 
kick in the ribs, galloped away to the troop. 

Seti turned to the little onion-garden. His eye harried it for a moment, and 
he grinned. He turned to the doorway where a stewpot rested, and his mind 
dwelt cheerfully on the lamb he had looted for Fielding’s dinner. But last of all 
his eye rested upon his bobtailed Arab, the shameless thing in an Arab country, 
where every horse rears his tail as a peacock spreads his feathers, as a marching 
Albanian lifts his foot. The bobtailed Arab’s nose was up, his stump was high. 
A hundred times he had been in battle; he was welted and scarred like a shoe- 
maker’s apron. He snorted his cry towards the dust rising like a surf behind the 
heels of the colonel’s troop. 

Suddenly Seti answered the cry—he answered the cry and sprang forward. 


That was how in the midst of a desperate mé/ée twenty miles away on the 
road to Dongola little Dicky Donovan saw Seti riding into the thick of the fight 
armed with a neboot of dom wood only, his call, ‘“ Allah Akbar!” rising like a 
hoarse-throated bugle, as it had risen many a time in the old days on the road 
from Manfaloot to Omdurman. Seti and his bob-tailed Arab, two shameless ones, 
worked their way to the front. Not Seti’s strong right arm and his neboot alone 
were at work, but the bob-tailed Arab like an iron-handed razor-toothed shrew 
struck and bit his way, his eyes blood-red like Seti’s. The superstitious Dervishes 
fell back before this pair of demons; for their madness was like the madness of 
those who at the Désah throw themselves beneath the feet of the Sheikh’s horse 
by the mosque of El Hassan in Cairo. The bobtailed Arab’s lips were drawn 
back over his assaulting teeth in a horrible grin, as it were. And Seti grinned too, 
the grin of fury and of death. 

Fielding did not know how it was that, falling wounded from his horse, he was 
caught by strong arms as Bashi-Bazouk cleared him at a bound and broke into 
the desert. But Dicky Donovan, with his own horse lanced under him, knew 
that Seti made him mount the bobtailed Arab with Fielding in front of him, 
and that a moment later they had joined the little band retreating to Korosko, 
having left sixty of their own dead on the field, and six times that number 
of Dervishes. 

It was Dicky Donovan who cooked Fielding’s supper that night, having harried 
the onion-field and fought the barnyard fowl, as Fielding had commanded Seti. 

But next evening at sunset Mahommed Seti came into the fort, slashed and 
bleeding, with Bashi-Bazouk limping heavily after him. 

Fielding said that Seti’s was a good old game for which V.C.’s were the reward, 
to run terrible risks to save a life in the face of the enemy; but heretofore it had 
always been the life of a man, not of a horse. To this day the Gippies of that 
regiment still alive do not understand why Seti should have stayed behind and 
tisked his life to save a horse and bring him wounded back to his master. But 
little Dicky Donovan understood, and Fielding understood; and Fielding never 
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afterwards mounted Bashi-Bazouk but he remembered. It was Mahommed Seti 
who taught him the cry of Mahomet : 


‘* By the CHARGERS that pant, 
And the hoofs that strike fire, 
And the scourers at dawn, 
Who stir up the dust with it, 
And cleave through a host with it!” 


And in the course of time Mahommed Seti managed to pay the price of the 
grindstone and also of the drum. 
GILBERT PARKER. 
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“Next evening at sunset Mahommed Seti came into the fort, . . .. with Bashi-Bazouk 
limping heavily after him.” 
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The song will finish at God’s feet, 
And grandest are the final bars. 


ANGIE MANSON, 
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SYDNEY. 


““CIENTISTS assert that the interconnection between Australia and the 
S continents of the northern hemisphere must have been severed at a very 

early epoch in the world’s history. At any rate, Australia was the last of the 
continents to be discovered and colonised. Historians and geograpliers are still 
disagreed as to who first established the existence of the great lone land. The 
Spaniards possibly, and the Dutch unquestionably, preceded the English ; for it was 
not until near the close of the seventeenth century that Dampier, the Buccaneer, 
landed on the north-west coast, and carried away such an unpleasant impression 
of its sterility that he stopped the tide of discovery for nearly another hundred 
years. The real Columbus of the South was Captain James Cook. He was 
despatched to the Pacific in H.M.S. Zndeavour, primarily to observe the transit of 
Venus, at Otaheite, and secondly to ascertain “whether the unexplored part of the 
Southern Hemisphere be only an immense mass of water, or contain another 
continent.” The terms of his commission bear a singular resemblance to that given 
by Philip III. of Spain to De Quiros in 1605, and testify that in the long interval 
no real confirmation of the existence of a great southern continent had been 
obtained, though several islands had been discovered. The great British navigator 
successfully accomplished both missions, and earned immortal fame. He _ first 
sighted the south-east coast of Australia on April 19th, 1770, and nine days later 
anchored in a fine inlet which he named Botany Bay, owing to the great variety 
of new plants which were discovered on its shores. With a calm indifference, 
strangely in contrast with the awe evinced under similar circumstances by the 
American aborigines, the simple Australians, 


**untutor’d children, fresh from Nature’s mould,” 


scarce deigned to notice the advent of the white strangers, and certainly did not 


mistake them for supernatural beings. ‘They evinced neither curiosity nor fear. 
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When Cook prepared to land they 
threw off their nonchalance: two 
warriors armed with spears and 
wommeras rushed forward, and 
bravely but vainly opposed the 
crew of the pinnace. Cook dis- 
played his wonted humanity, but 
all his efforts to conciliate the 
natives were futile. After hoisting 
the British colours on May 6th, 
1770, and naming the land New 
South Wales—from some fancied 
resemblance to the southern coast 
of Wales—he pursued his voyage 
northward. A few miles beyond 
Botany Bay, Cook sighted at a 
distance an opening in the land, 
which he named Port Jackson, thus 
securing for his friend the then Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty, a cheaply earned 
renown. With characteristic modesty 
he in no way identified himself Captain Arthur Phillip, first Governor of New South Wales, 
with the greatest of his discoveries. 








When the Lzdeavour reached England, the enthusiastic accounts given by the 
explorers of the eastern shores of Australia aroused no little interest; and when 
the independence of the American States had been achieved, stimulated a desire on 
the part of many to undertake what Bacon calls “the heroic work of colonisation ” 
of the great virgin continent in the Southern Seas. In 1783, when the Pitt ministry 
was in office, a bill passed Parliament authorising the transportation of offenders 
across the seas; and Viscount Sydney, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
selected Botany Bay as a suitable site for the new penal settlement. He appointed 
Captain Arthur Phillip, R.N., as the commander of the expedition and_ first 
Governor ; and on May 13th, 1787, the flotilla set sail, having on board a miserable 
contingent of 564 male convicts, 192 female prisoners, 168 marines with ten officers, 
and a few mechanics and others, amounting altogether to 1017 souls. It will be 
always a matter for regret that the colonisation of Australia should have originated 
in convictism; but, as Sidney Smith pointed out a few years later, under that 
infamous term were comprised most different degrees and species of guilt. Many 
of the offenders a century ago were transported for trifling breaches of the law 
which no one would now include in the category of offences, much less of crimes. 
Strange as it may seem to say so, the new policy was conceived in a spirit of 
philanthropy, and marked, in a sense, a beneficent revolt against the merciless 
severity of the criminal laws. ‘The poor wretches cooped up for eight long 
months on the tiny transports of those days, badly provisioned, and subject to 
an iron discipline, must have experienced to the full the horrors of the voyage. 
They must have been haunted by the knowledge that they were being conveyed 
to a strange land, on the confines of the world, of which the most definite 
thing they knew was that it was the abode of savagedom. Happy for them 
that imagination failed to conjure up the full miseries in store for the hapless 
exiles ! 

However, in the middle of January 1788 the fleet anchored in Botany Bay. 
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Captain Phillip was not by any means so impressed with the spot as Cook had 
been, but two disadvantages influenced him most. One was the absence of fresh 
water, and the other the shallowness of the bay and the fact that it was exposed 
to the full swell of the Pacific. He lost no time in seeking for a better site. A 
row of a few miles brought him abreast of the bold headlands which mark the 
entrance to Port Jackson. Phillip passed between the frowning, grim-looking cliffs, 
and was amazed and delighted by the discovery of one of the finest and most 
commodious harbours in the world, in which a thousand sail-of-the-line could ride 
in perfect security. Instead of the open roadstead at Botany, an apparently endless 
succession of beautiful bays and inlets met his gaze. A splendid forest surrounded 
the harbour, water deep enough for the largest ships extended right up to the 
shore, and, what was of more importance than anything else, a delicious stream of 
purest water discharged itself into a beautiful sandy inlet, which the Governor 
immediately named Sydney Cove in honour of his patron, Viscount Sydney. It 
was here he determined to make his settlement. As the flotilla was leaving Botany 








Bay, it was met by two French frigates, showing by what a narrow margin the 
British forestalled their old rivals in the annexation of the last great continent open 
to colonisation. 


The British squadron entered Sydney Harbour on January 26th, 1788, and as 
soon as the convicts and soldiers were landed, the flag was erected at Dawes’ 
Point, and on February 7th the Governor read his commission with as much 
ceremony as circumstances would permit. An Australian poet, not long passed 
away, has thus commemorated the event, in an ode written in celebration of the 
Sydney Exhibition of 1879 :— 


**On that bold hill, against a broad blue stream, 
Stood Arthur Phillip in a day of dream: 
What time the mists of morning westward rolled, 
And heaven flowered on a bay of gold! 
Here, in the hour that shines and sounds afar, 
Flamed first Old England’s banner like a star ; 
Here, in a time august with prayer and praise, 
Was born the Nation of these splendid days ; 
And here, this land’s majestic Yesterday 

Of immemorial silence died away.” 
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In a speech of real eloquence, and in a spirit of almost prophetic prescience, 
the Governor remarked :— 


“We are here to take possession of this fifth division of the globe on behalf 
of the British people, and to found a State which we hope will not only occupy 
and rule this great country, but will also be the beneficent patroness of the 
entire Southern Hemisphere. How grand is the prospect which lies before this 
youthful nation !” 


Poverty, it is said, is the founder of every state. It was certainly so in this 
instance. . The settlement was for years “toss’d on a sea of troubles.” The 
expedition had been equipped with but little foresight; it had 4 poor supply 
of tools, agricultural implements, seeds and _ stock. The provisions were quite 
inadequate. Starvation threatened on several occasions, and both convicts and 
soldiers were almost reduced to nakedness. ‘The land in the immediate vicinity 
of the town proved sandy and unfertile, and for many years all substantial 
expansion was blocked by the impossibility of crossing the Blue Mountains. 
Discipline was spasmodic—sometimes unduly severe, at others unwisely lenient. 
Drunkennessand debauchery 
were rife. The scenes 
which have been left on 
record suggest the belief 
that Sydney, during the 
first twenty years of its 
existence, was at times a 
perfect hell upon earth. 
During the greater part of 
that time there was a de- 
ficiency of the means of 
existence.  Shiploads_ of 
convicts were sent out in 
such quick succession, and 
with such a disregard of 
humanity, that immense 
numbers perished on the 
voyage or on their arrival. 
The administration was 
conducted too much on 
quarter-deck lines to be 
successful. The first few 
Governors were in constant 
collision with the officers 
of the New South Wales 
Corps, a regiment specially 
enrolled in 1790 for service 
in,the colony. The officers, 
almost to a man, embarked 
in trade, and completed the 
demoralisation of the convicts 
by freely supplying them 
with drink. “The rum 
mania” at length provoked Sydney Heads from the south. 
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Sydney Harbour, 


such gross abuses that the Imperial authorities gave stringent orders for, its 
suppression, and the relations between the officers and the Governors became worse 
and worse. This state of things culminated in a revolution, which in some of its 
aspects was grotesque enough to form an admirable subject for a Gilbertian opera. 
Captain Bligh, R.N.—famous in connection with the mutiny of the Aounty—when 
Governor, forced a quarrel upon Captain John MacArthur, a popular officer, and 
ordered his arrest. His brother officers and the troops revolted, seized Government 
House, captured the Queen’s representative (his enemies say under a bed in a 
servant’s room), and detained him, until finally he was sent away from the colony. 
This rank indignity was virtually condoned, but it induced the sending out of a 
different type of administrator. During Major-General Macquarie’s long régime 
Sydney made decided progress. Many of the emancipated convicts were settled 
on the land, roads were built, and the passage of the Blue Mountains effected, 
leading to the settlement of the boundless plains beyond, and thus laying broad 
and deep the foundations of the commercial prosperity of the metropolitan city. 
Succeeding Governors wisely encouraged the advent of free settlers, and the enter- 
prise of these pioneer colonists proved of immense advantage. It was, however, 
still the day of small things in Sydney, and this continued at least until partially 
representative institutions were obtained, in 1842. ‘The isolation of the settlement 
may be gathered from the fact that the news of the Queen’s accession took months 
to reach the Antipodes, while now the details of such an event would be read in 
the Australian capitals as early and nearly as fully as in the world’s metropolis. 
In 1837 the commerce of Sydney was not a twentieth part of what it is now. 
The great awakening really followed the discovery of gold in 1851. It was this 
that Wentworth said “ precipitated the colony into a nation.” In the ‘forties there 
were years of acute trial. An Iliad of misfortunes overwhelmed the settlers. 
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Bankruptcy seemed to be threatening every one, when a welcome relief was found 
in the “great discovery” that a live sheep was worth less than the fat of a dead 
one. “ Boiling down” saved the squatters, and established valuable industries in 
Sydney. It was during this period of crisis that the pastoral tenants, who chiefly 
monopolised political power, attempted to re-establish transportation, in order to 
revive the old system of assigned servants. The Imperial Government unwisely 
acquiesced ; but the people of Sydney rose in their wrath, and refused to allow 
the convicts to land. The lesson was sharp but salutary, and Downing Street sent 
no more criminal exiles to Sydney. 

zee. **gold 
fever” did not pro- J 
duce in Sydney such 
a startling transfor- 
mation as occurred 
in Melbourne ; but, 
nevertheless, Har- 
graves’ memorable 
discovery did for a 
few years make gold 
mining the leading 
industry of the 
colony. The exist- 
ence of gold was 
known in the very 
early days, and the 
convict who _ first 
reported it was 
cruelly lashed to 
prevent the divulge- 
ment of a_ secret 
so prejudicial to the 
safety and discipline 
of the settlement. 
But in 1851 the 
rich deposits un- 
earthed at Lewis 
Ponds and Summer 
Hill Creek rendered 
further secrecy im- Captain Cook's Statue in Hyde Park, Sydney. 
possible. Since 
that eventful time, upwards of 443,000,000 worth of gold has been found in 
New South Wales, and nearly ten times that amount in ,Australasia. The effects 
upon society were at first revolutionary. ‘There was such a universal exodus to 
the diggings that the squatters actually petitioned that martial law might be 
proclaimed and gold mining prohibited. Of course this absurd request was 
disregarded, and after a few years things resumed their normal course. The tide 
of immigration compelled the Government to throw the lands open, and to 
accelerate development by a policy of railway construction. It is for this purpose 
that 450,000,000 has been borrowed by the State. There has been also an 
enormous influx of money for private investment. Everything went merrily for a 
considerable period, but grave financial troubles have arisen of late years, and 
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The Circular Quay. 


Sydney has had to encounter financial straits. She has weathered the storm 
better than Melbourne, and will soon be more wealthy and prosperous than 
ever. The unsurpassed facilities which Sydney enjoys for the establishment of 
large industries has tended to centre in the metropolitan area the chief manufactures 
of the colony. 

This brief sketch has brought into relief the fact that for the first half of its 
existence Sydney represented the civilisation of Australia, Many great towns have 
since arisen, but the parent city still ranks second to none. In commercial importance 
it is distinctly in the van: it monopolises the greater part of the sea-borne trade of 
the colony, and is already the chief emporium for the commerce of the Pacific. ‘The 
comparative importance of its trade may be best realised by viewing it in connection 
with that of the chief ports of the United Kingdom. In point of value its trade 
exceeds that of any port in Great Britain excepting London, Liverpool, and Hull. 
The average value of the shipping lying in its port is £2,000,000. ‘The natural 
facilities of the harbour for shipping are unrivalled. ‘The largest vessels can be 
berthed alongside the wharfs and quays, close to the business centre of the city. 
Many miles of splendid wharfage accommodation has been provided. Besides this 
the natural and geographical advantages of Sydney have been enhanced by the 
free fiscal policy adopted during late years, so that the city has become the chief 
commercial emporium of Australasia. In 1842 the tonnage was only 147,000, but 
now it is 18,000,000 tons per annum. ‘The “ golden figece” is the secret of much 
of this success. The wonderful wool industry, which owes its origin to the sagacity 
of Captain MacArthur, has developed phenomenally, and Sydney has secured the 
chief export trade, having the handling in good seasons of nearly 700,000 bales, 
besides the advantage of selling more than half that quantity in her own marts 
prior to shipment. 

Pre-eminence in commerce does not, however, constitute Sydney’s sole claim to 
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Farm Cove, Anchorage of the Australian Squadron. 
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distinction. It did not assume metropolitan characteristics so rapidly as Melbourne, 
but of late years its claims to distinction as a social centre and a city of pleasure 
have greatly advanced. Still, even now it exhibits a soberer mood than the restless 
gaiety of the daughter capital. Many prefer it for this reason. Sport of all kinds 
finds enthusiastic support. ‘The chief racecourse, at Randwick, is one of the best 
appointed running-grounds in the southern hemisphere. Cricket, football, cycling, 
swimming, and all the other manly sports are practised in season with conspicuous 
success. Rowing and yachting, too, have many passionate admirers. It could 
scarcely be otherwise, considering the advantages offered by the harbour. The first 
yacht on Port Jackson dates back to 1827, and regattas have been held regularly 
ever since. The dvyen of Australian yachtsmen, who won his first regatta in the 
year of the Queen’s accession, is still alive, and as keen a sportsman as ever. It 
may be noted that both the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Coburg are patrons 
of the Sydney Yachting Clubs. 

To those who admire the mathematical regularity of Melbourne, Sydney 
will at first be somewhat disappointing. It has some of the aspects of an 
Old-World city, and visitors are struck with its English appearance. It was 
not laid out on a grand scale, but in its early years was allowed to grow 
up anyhow. Many of the streets are narrow and tortuous, and suggest a bullock- 
track origin. The first settkement was on Sydney Cove, along the banks of the 
Tank stream. On the eastern side the official element predominated, on the 
western the business of 
the infant town was 
done. To a certain ex- 
tent this division is still 
perceptible. No grants 
of land were made in 
Sydney for over twenty 
years after its foundation, 
and this necessarily re- 
tarded its growth A 
glimpse of picturesque 
old Sydney can still be 
seen between the Circular 
Quay and Darling Har- 
bour, but it will soon 
be obliterated under a 
process of “beautifica- 
tion” which is now ram- 
pant. The city proper 
was incorporated in 1842, 
and has enjoyed a very 
energetic if somewhat 
extravagant executive. It 
is about three and a half 
miles long from north to 
south, and three miles 
from east to west. The 
principal streets are 
George, Pitt, York, 
King Street. Clarence, Elizabeth, 
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The Town Hall, 


Castlereagh, Sussex, Market, King, Hunter, and Bridge Streets. The chief artery 
is George Street, which starts from the water’s edge near Dawes’ Point, and runs 
right through the city. It and Pitt Street contain many business premises worthy 
to adorn any capital. After nightfall the “city” is almost as deserted as the 
“City” round St. Paul’s, for the people flock out to the suburbs, which fringe 
the harbour or the ocean beaches, or stretch away beyond Botany and Parramatta. 
Suburban Sydney is spreading north, south and west, and many neighbourhoods 
which not long since were “bush” are now the centre of flourishing boroughs. 
The working men’s suburbs at Balmain and Redfern are very populous. The 
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area covered by the whole city exceeds g1,000 acres, it contains a population of 
about 430,000, and it ranks as the second city of the Empire so far as the 
annual value of its ratable property is concerned. ‘This value exceeds £5,150,000, 
surpassing even Glasgow by nearly £1,000,000. It enjoys an admirable water 
supply, which costs the ratepayers much less than the London companies charge ; 
a costly but effectual system of sewerage; and the facilities for communication 
are ample, owing to sixty or seventy miles of steam or cable tramways in 





operation, 


George Street. 
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assisted by a subur- 
ban railway system. 

The liberality of 
the Government 
has endowed 
Sydney with an 
extent of parks, 
public gardens and 
recreation reserves 
which few even of 
the great European 
cities can equal. In 
the metropolitan 
area there are 5387 
acres set apart for 
such purposes. In 
addition, a magnifi- 
cent reserve, 
situated sixteen 
miles south of the 
city, but accessible 
by railway, has 
been dedicated to 
the public as a 
National Park. Its 
area is 36,320 acres, 
and it surrounds 
the picturesque bay 
of Port Hacking. 
It is covered with 
splendid virgin 
forest, and the 
scenery is charm- Statue of the Prince Consort in Hyde Park, Sydney. 
ing. Another large 
park, situated ten miles to the north of Sydney, and known as Ku-ring-gai Chase, 
is also dedicated to the public. Its area is 35,300 acres. ‘The Sydney Botanical 
Gardens are much the oldest and finest in the colonies. ‘They are forty acres in 
extent, situated within the Domain, surrounding Farm Cove, one of the most 
charming indents of the harbour, and the anchorage of the Australian squadron, 
Broad lawns, tropical foliage, flowers and shrubs, rustic bridges spanning pretty 
streams, shady walks and delightful views, combine to render this retreat the most 
popular in Sydney. Its collection of botanical specimens is superb. It is claimed 
on behalf of the Sydney Gardens that they contain a larger variety of plants 
growing out of doors than the famous collection at Kew. Hyde Park, in the 
centre of the city, is beautifully cultivated, and contains many interesting statues, 
including one of “ Albert the Good.” 

Pages might be written about the “Royal waters” of Sydney without doing 
adequate justice to their many beauties. The Italians have a saying “See Naples 
and die,” but the picturesque loveliness of Sydney, “the shining city of a hundred 
spires,” will certainly become equally proverbial. It will bear comparison for natural 
beauty with Rio Janeiro, Colombo, or even the’ famous Japanese Inland Sea. A 
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Public Works Office 


writer who has seen them all remarks: “ No city in the world has a fairer outlook 
than Sydney. For mile after mile on either side the shore-line winds in and out 
in sweeping curves round an endless succession of bays and small peninsulas, where 
green lawns slope down to the waterside from pleasant residences, and where the 


native trees grow up to the very houses of the city.” 

Architecturally, the city has far more claims to respect than is at first apparent. 
The streets are too narrow for the adequate display of the fine proportions of 
many of the public buildings, warehouses, hotels, churches, and banks, but costly 
improvements are being carried out to remedy this defect as much as possible. 
Most of the buildings are of fine sandstone. The principal Government offices are 
very handsome edifices—notably the Public Works Office. The General Post Office 
is one of the finest buildings in the southern hemisphere. It cost £400,000. It 
displays a facade 363 feet long, of remarkable dignity, and a lofty clock-tower. 
Government House, which was erected half a century ago, is a fine building of 
cut stone in the Perpendicular Gothic style, charmingly situated on the shores of 
the harbour. The Sydney University, in the same style, overlooks the Victoria 
Park. Its architectural features and charm of design are not unworthy of comparison 
with the older Universities at home. The Museum, overlooking Hyde Park, is 
another fine building, and immediately in front of it is a colossal statue of Captain 
Cook. Close by is erected a bronze statue of the Queen, the work of Edgar Boehm. 
The Sydney Town Hall is a very handsome and commodious structure. Its great 
hall is one of the largest in the world, covering a superficial area of 14,110 feet, the 
length, breadth, and height being respectively 1663, 85, and 65 feet. The Town 
Hall tower is 200 feet high. Many of the banks present an imposing appearance. 
The ecclesiastical edifices are numerous and of remarkable beauty, especially the 
Anglican and Roman Catholic cathedrals. The tower of the latter rises 260 feet. 
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It would be unfair to close without a brief reference to Sydney as an educational 
and artistic centre. Its record in this respect is distinctly creditable. The intellectual 
advancement of the population has been rapid under the Public Instruction Act, 
in operation since 1880. Higher education has been fostered, and as far back as 
1849 Mr. C. W. Wentworth petitioned the Legislative Council to endow a University. 
This was done, and the Sydney University was incorporated in 1850, three years 
before any other in Australasia. The State endowment is liberal, and many large 
private bequests have been made to the Council, including one for £202,000. All 
classes of society and all religions meet on an equal footing in the halls of the 
University. Its benefits extend in all respects to women and men equally, both 
as to teaching and the granting of degrees. ‘The teaching staff consists of fourteen 





The Museum. 


professors, twenty-seven lecturers, and seven demonstrators. The University 
possesses a fine library, a valuable museum of Egyptian and other antiquities, and 
a museum of natural history, peculiarly rich in local types. A ‘Technical 
College has been established in Sydney, to improve the scientific knowledge of 
the artisan class. Numerous scientific societies have been founded—the Royal 
Society of New South Wales dating back under a less pretentious name to 1821. 
The Public Library, which was established about thirty years ago, now contains 
120,000 volumes. ‘The National Art Gallery, in the Domain, possesses an excellent 
collection of paintings and statuary, comprising some of the most famous works of 
the best modern artists. Literature is represented by an enterprising and cultured 
press, and a desire is manifesting itself to cultivate a more permanent and _ higher 
type of literary expression. Some admirable verse has already appeared, notably 
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by Charles Harpur and Henry Kendall; and as the leisured and cultured class 
increases better results are sure to be forthcoming. 

Sydney is the headquarters of the military and naval defences of the colony. ‘The 
city itself is strongly fortified, and is considered impregnable. Garden Island, inside 
the harbour, is an Imperial naval station, and the Australian squadron makes Sydney 
its chief place of resort. During the last forty years the colony has expended nearly 
44,500,000 on defence. Its military forces number over six thousand, and some of 
these have had the honour of co-operating with British forces in defence of Imperial 
interests, and will certainly be ready to do so again whenever the necessity arises. 

Society in Sydney may possibly be deficient in some of the accomplishments 
appertaining to the leading European capitals, but such a standard of comparison 
would scarcely be fair. Life is less restrained, and probably on that account more 
enjoyable. Music and the drama are greatly appreciated. ‘There are numerous 
theatres, at which the leading European “stars” appear. The first theatrical 
performance in Sydney was given by convicts in 1789, and, as coin was scarce, 
payment might be made in flour or rum. A rude playhouse was opened in 1796, 
and Zhe Revenge was represented. The chief interest in this performance was the 
remarkable allusion in the prologue, in which the convict actors avowed themselves 

** True patriots all; for, be it understood, 
We left our country for our country’s good.” 
It is, however, questioned whether this outburst of candour does not represent 
“the literary merit”, introduced into the story by some subsequent narrator who 
lived in London. 

Reference has been made to the strong faith in the future of Sydney evinced 
by its founder. Governor Phillip was not alone in this idea, for the following 
prophecy, written by Dr. Erasmus Darwin about 1790, is one of the most 
remarkable predictions upon record, and has been abundantly fulfilled. It occurs 
in.a poem entitled “ Hope’s Visit to Sydney Cove.” 

‘* Where Sydney Cove her lucid bosom swells, 
Courts her young navies, and the storm repels : 
High on a rock amid the troubled air 
Hope stood sublime, and waved her golden hair, 
Calm’d with her rosy smile the tossing deep, 
And with sweet accents charm’d the winds to sleep ; 
To each wild plain she stretched her snowy hand, 
High-waving wood, and sea-encircled strand. 
‘Hear me,’ she cried, ‘ye rising Realms! record 
Time’s opening scenes, and Truth’s unerring word :— 
There shall broad streets their stately walls extend, 
The circus widen, and the crescent bend ; 
There, ray’d from cities o’er the cultur’d land, 
Shall bright canals and solid roads expand ; 
There the proud arch, Colossus-like, bestride 
Yon glittering streams, and bound the chasing tide ; 
Embellish’d villas crown the landscape scene, 
Farms wave with gold, and orchards blush between. 
There shall tall spires, and dome-capt towers ascend, 
And piers and quays their massy structures blend ; 
While with each breeze approaching vessels glide, 
And northern treasures dance on every tide !’— 
Then ceas’d the nymph—tumultuous echoes roar, 
And Joy’s loud voice was heard from shore to shore— 
Her graceful steps descending press’d the plain, 
And PEAcE, and Art, and LAsBourR, join’d her train !” 

CHARLES SHORT. 
























T was in the drawing-room, after dinner. Mrs. Charman, the large and kindly 
hostess, sank into a chair beside her little friend Mrs. Loring, and sighed a 
question. 

“How do you like Mr. Tymperley ?” 

“Very nice. Just a little peculiar.” 

“Oh, he ¢s peculiar! ‘Quite original. I wanted to tell you about him before 
we went down, but there wasn’t time. Such a very old friend of ours. My dear 
husband and he were at school together—Harrovians. The sweetest, the most 
affectionate character! Too good for this world, I’m afraid; he takes everything 
so seriously. I shall never forget his grief at my poor husband’s death.—I’m telling 
Mrs. Loring about Mr. Tymperley, Ada.” 

She addressed her married daughter, a quiet young woman who reproduced 
Mrs. Charman’s good-natured countenance, with something more of intelligence, 
the reflective serenity of a higher type. 

“Tm sorry to see him looking so far from well,” remarked Mrs. Weare, in 
reply. 

“He never had any colour, you know, and his life... But I must tell you,” 
she resumed to Mrs. Loring. “ He’s a bachelor, in comfortable circumstances, and 
—would you believe it?—he lives quite alone in one of the distressing parts of 
London. Where is it, Ada?” 

“A poor street in Islington.” 

“Yes. There he lives, I’m afraid in shocking lodgings—it must be so unhealthy 
—just to become acquainted with the life of poor people, and be helpful to them. 
Isn’t it heroic? He seems to have given up his whole life to it. One never meets 
him anywhere ; I think ours is the only house where he’s seen. A _ noble life! 
He never talks about it. I’m sure you would never have suspected such a thing from 
his conversation at dinner?” 

“Not for a moment,” answered Mrs. Loring, astonished. ‘He wasn’t very 
gossipy—I gathered that his chief interests were fretwork and foreign politics.” 

Mrs. Weare laughed. “The very man! When I was a little girl he used to 
make all sorts of pretty things for me with his fret-saw; and when I grew old 
enough, he instructed me in the balance of Powers. It’s possible, mamma, that he 
Writes leading articles. We should never hear of it.” 
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“My dear, anything is possible with Mr. Tymperley. And such a change, this, 
after his country life! He had a beautiful little house near ours, in Berkshire. I 
really can’t help thinking that my husband’s death caused him to leave it. He was 
so attached to Mr. Charman! When my husband died, and we left Berkshire, we 
altogether lost sight of him—oh, for a couple of years. Then I met him by 
chance in London. Ada thinks there must have been some sentimental trouble.” 

“ Dear mamma,” interposed the daughter, “it was you, not I, who suggested that.” 

“Was it? Well, perhaps it was. One can’t help seeing that he has gone 
through something. Of course it may be only pity for the poor souls he gives his 
life to. A wonderful man!” 

When masculine voices sounded at the drawing-room door, Mrs. Loring looked 
curiously for the eccentric gentleman. He entered last of all. A man of more 
than middle height, but much bowed in the shoulders; thin, ungraceful, with an 
irresolute step and a shy demeanour; his pale-grey eyes, very soft in expression, 
looked timidly this way and that from beneath brows nervously bent, and a self- 
obliterating smile wavered upon his lips. His hair had begun to thin and to turn 
grey, but he had a heavy moustache, which would better have sorted with sterner 
lineaments. As he walked—or sidled—into the room, his hands kept shutting and 
opening, with rather ludicrous effect. Something which was not exactly shabbiness, 
but a lack of lustre, of finish, singled him among the group of men; looking 
closer, one saw that his black suit belonged to a fashion some years old. His linen 
was irreproachable, but he wore no sort of jewellery, one little black stud showing 
on his front, and, at the cuffs, solitaires of the same simple description. 

He drifted into a corner, and there would have sat alone, seemingly at peace, 
had not Mrs. Weare presently moved to a seat beside him. 

“T hope you won’t be staying in town through August, Mr. ‘T'ymperley ?” 

“No !—Oh no !—Oh no, I think not!” 

“But you seem uncertain. Do forgive me if I say that I’m sure you need a 
change. Really, you know, you are ot looking quite the thing. Now, can’t I 
persuade you to join us at Lucerne? My husband would be so pleased—delighted 
to talk with you about the state of Europe. Give us a fortnight—do!” 

“My dear Mrs. Weare, you are kindness itself! I am deeply grateful. I can’t 
easily express my sense of your most friendly thoughtfulness. But, the truth is, I 
am half engaged to other friends. Indeed, I think I may almost say that I have 
practically . . . yes, indeed, it amounts to that.” 

He spoke in a thinly fluting voice, with a preciseness of enunciation akin to 
the more feebly clerical, and with smiles which became almost lachrymose in their 
expressiveness as he dropped from phrase to phrase of embarrassed circumlocution. 
And his long bony hands writhed together till the knuckles were white. 

“Well, so long as you ave going away. I’m so afraid lest your conscientiousness 
should go too far. You won’t benefit anybody, you know, by making yourself ill.” 

“Obviously not!—Ha, ha!—I assure you that fact is patent tome. Health 
is a primary consideration. Nothing more detrimental to one’s usefulness than an 
impaired ... Oh, to be sure, to be sure!” 

“There’s the strain upon your sympathies. That must affect one’s health, quite 
apart from an unhealthy atmosphere.” 

“ But Islington is not unhealthy, my dear Mrs. Weare! Believe me, the air has 
often quite a tonic quality. We are so high, you must remember. If only we could 
subdue in some degree the noxious exhalations of domestic and_ industrial 
chimneys !—Oh, I assure you, Islington has every natural feature of salubrity.” 
Before the close of the evening there was a little music, which Mr. Tymperley 
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seemed much to enjoy. He let his head fall back, and stared upwards ; remaining 
rapt in that posture for some moments after the music ceased, and at length 
recovering himself with a sigh. ; 

When he left the house, he donned an overcoat considerably too thick for the 
season, and bestowed in the pockets his patent-leather shoes. His hat was a hard 
felt, high in the crown. He grasped an ill-folded umbrella, and set forth at a 
brisk walk, as if for the neighbouring station. But the railway was not his goal, 
nor yet the omnibus. Through the ambrosial night he walked and walked, at 
the steady pace of one accustomed to pedestrian exercise: from Notting Hill Gate 
to the Marble Arch; from the Marble Arch to New Oxford Street ; thence by 
Theobald’s Road to Pentonville, and up, and up, until he attained the heights 
of his own salubrious quarter. Long after midnight he entered a narrow byway, 
which the pale moon showed to be decent, though not inviting. He admitted 
himself with a latchkey to a little house which smelt of glue, lit a candle-end which 
he found in his pocket, and ascended two flights of stairs to a back bedroom, its 
size eight feet by seven and a half. A few minutes more, and he lay sound asleep. 

Waking at eight o’clock—he knew the time by a bell that clanged in the 
neighbourhood—Mr. Tymperley clad himself with nervous haste. On opening his 
door, he found lying outside a tray, with the materials of a breakfast reduced to 
its lowest terms: half a pint of milk, bread, butter. At nine o’clock he went 
downstairs, tapped civilly at the door of the front parlour, and by an untuned 
voice was bidden enter. The room was occupied by an oldish man and a girl, 
addressing themselves to the day’s work of plain bookbinding. 

“Good morning to you, sir,” said Mr. Tymperley, bending his head. 
“Good morning, Miss Suggs. Bright! Sunny! How it cheers one!” 

He stood rubbing his hands, as one might on a morning of sharp frost. The 
bookbinder, with a dry nod for greeting, forthwith set Mr. Tymperley a task, to 
which that gentleman zealously applied himself. He was learning the elementary 
processes of the art. He worked with patience, and some show of natural aptitude, 
all through the working hours of the day. 

To this pass had things come with Mr. Tymperley, a gentleman of Berkshire, 
once living in comfort and modest dignity on the fruit of sound investments. 
Schooled at Harrow, a graduate of Cambridge, he had meditated the choice of a 
profession until it seemed, on the whole, too late to profess anything at all; and, 
as there was no need of such exertion, he settled himself to a life of innocent 
idleness, hard by the country house of his wealthy and influential friend, Mr. 
Charman. Softly the years flowed by. His thoughts turned once or twice to 
marriage, but a profound diffidence withheld him from the initial step; in the end, 
he knew himself born for bachelorhood, and with that estate was content. Well 
for him had he seen as clearly the delusiveness of other temptations! In an evil 
moment he listened to Mr. Charman, whose familiar talk was of speculation, of 
companies, of shining percentages. Not on his own account was Mr. ‘l'ymperley 
lured: he had enough and to spare; but he thought of his sister, married to 
an unsuccessful provincial barrister, and of her six children, whom it would be 
pleasant to help, like the opulent uncle of fiction, at their entering upon the 
world. In Mr. Charman he put blind faith, with the result that one morning he 
found himself shivering on the edge of ruin; the touch of confirmatory news, and 
over he went. 

No one was aware of it but Mr. Charman himself, and he, a few days later, 
lay sick unto death. Mr. Charman’s own estate suffered inappreciably from what 
to his friend meant sheer disaster. And Mr. Tymperley breathed not a word to 
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the widow; spoke not a word to any one at all, except the lawyer, who quietly 
wound up his affairs, and the sister whose children must needs go without 
avuncular aid. During the absence of his friendly neighbours after Mr. Charman’s 
death, he quietly disappeared. 

The poor gentleman was then close upon forty years old.- There remained to 
him a capital which he durst not expend; invested, it bore him an income upon 
‘which a labourer could scarce have subsisted. The only possible place of 
residence—-because the only sure place of hiding—was London, and to London 
Mr. Tymperley betook himself. Not at once did he learn the art of combating 
starvation with minim resources. During his initiatory trials he was once brought 
so low, by hunger and humiliation, that he swallowed something of his pride, and 
wrote to a certain acquaintance, asking counsel and indirect help. But only a man 
in Mr. ‘Tymperley’s position learns how vain is well-meaning advice, and how 
impotent is social influence. Had he begged for money, he would have received, 
no doubt, a cheque, with words of compassion; but Mr. Tymperley could never 
bring himself to that. 

He tried to make profit of his former amusement, fretwork, and to a certain 
extent succeeded, earning in six months half a sovereign. But the prospect of 
adding one pound a year to his starveling dividends did not greatly exhilarate him. 

All this time he was of course living in absolute solitude. Poverty is the great 
secluder—unless one belongs to the rank which is born to it ; a sensitive man who 
no longer finds himself on equal terms with his natural associates, shrinks into 
loneliness, and learns with some surprise how very willing people are to forget his 
existence. London is a wilderness abounding in anchorites—voluntary or constrained. 
As he wandered about the streets and parks, or killed time in museums and 
galleries (where nothing had to be paid), Mr. Tymperley often recognised brethren 
in seclusion ; he understood the furtive glance which met his own, he read the 
peaked visage, marked with understanding sympathy, the shabby-genteel apparel. 
No interchange of confidences between these lurking mortals ; they would like to 
speak, but pride holds them aloof; each goes on his silent and unfriended way, 
until, by good luck, he finds himself in hospital or workhouse, when at length the 
tongue is loosed, and the sore heart pours forth its reproach of the world. 

Strange knowledge comes to a man in this position. He learns wondrous 
economies, and will feel a sort of pride in his ultimate discovery of how little 
money is needed to support life. In his old days Mr. Tymperley would have laid 
it down as an axiom that “one” cannot live on less than such-and-such an income; 
he found that “a man” can live on a few coppers a day. He became aware of 
the prices of things to eat, and was taught the relative virtues of nutriment. 
Perforce a vegetarian, he found that a vegetable diet was good for his health, and 
delivered to himself many a scornful speech on the habits of the carnivorous 
multitude. He of necessity abjured alcohols, and straightway longed to utter his 
testimony on a teetotal platform. ‘These were his satisfactions. They compensate 
astonishingly for the loss of many kinds of self-esteem. 

But it happened one day that, as he was in the act of drawing his poor little 
quarterly salvage at the Bank of England, a lady saw him and. knew him. It was 
Mr. Charman’s widow. 

“Why, Mr. Tymperley, what Zas become of you all this time? Why have I 
never heard from you? Is it true, as some one told me, that you have been 
living abroad ? ” 

So utterly was he disconcerted, that in a mechanical way he echoed the lady’s 
last word: “ Abroad,” 
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“ But why didn’t you write to us?” pursued Mrs. Charman, leaving him no 
time to say more. ‘“ How very unkind! Why did you go away without a word? 
My daughter says that we must have unconsciously offended you in some way. 
Do explain! Surely there can’t have been anything——” 

“My dear Mrs. Charman, it is I alone who am to blame. I.... the 
explanation is difficult ; it involves a multiplicity of detail. I beg you to interpret my 
unjustifiable behaviour as—as pure idiosyncrasy.” 

“Oh, you must come and see me. You know that Ada’s married? Yes, 
nearly a year ago. How glad she will be to see you again! So often she has 
spoken of you. When can you dine? ‘To-morrow?” 

“With pleasure—with great pleasure.” 

“ Delightful ! ” 

She gave her address, and they parted. 

Now, a proof that Mr. Tymperley had never lost all hope of restitution to his 
native world lay in the fact of his having carefully preserved an evening suit, with 
the appropriate patent-leather shoes. Many a time had he been sorely tempted to 
sell these seeming superfluities; more than once, towards the end of his pinched 
quarter, the suit had been pledged for a few shillings ; but to part with the supreme 
symbol of respectability would have meant despair—a state of mind alien to 
Mr. Tymperley’s passive 
fortitude. His jewellery, 
even watch and chain, 
had long since gone : such 
gauds are not indispen- 
sable to a_ gentleman’s 


outfit. He now congratu- 
lated himself on_ his 


prudence, for the meeting 
with Mrs, Charman had 
delighted as much as it 
embarrassed him, and the 
prospect of an evening 
in society made his heart 
glow. He hastened home ; 
he examined his garb of 
ceremony with anxious 
care, and found no glaring 
defect in it. A_ shirt, a 
collar, a necktie, must 
needs be purchased ; hap- 
pily he had the means. 
But how explain himself ? 
Could he confess his 
place of abode, his start- 
ling poverty? To do so 
would be to make an 
appeal to the compassion 
of his old friends, and 
from that he shrank in 


horror. A gentleman will 
one ahh ; “He examined his garb of ceremony with anxious care, and found ng 
not, if it can possibly be glaring defect in it.” 
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avoided, reveal circumstances likely to cause pain. Must he, then, tell or imply a 
falsehood? The whole truth involved a reproach of Mrs. Charman’s husband—a 
thought he could not bear. 

The next evening found him still worrying over this dilemma. He _ reached 
Mrs. Charman’s house without having come to any decision. In the drawing-room 
three persons awaited him: the hostess, with her daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and 
Mrs. Weare. The cordiality of his reception moved him all but to tears ; overcome 
by many emotions, he lost his head. He talked at random ; and the result was so 
strange a piece of fiction that, no sooner had he evolved it, than he stood aghast 
at himself. 

It came in reply to the natural question where he was residing. 

“At present”—he smiled fatuously—‘“I inhabit a bed-sitting-room in a little 
street up at Islington.” 

Dead silence followed. Eyes of wonder were fixed upon him. But for those 
eyes, who knows what confession Mr. Tymperley might have made? As it was... 

“T said, Mrs. Charman, that I had to confess to an eccentricity. I hope it 
won't shock you. To be brief, I have devoted my poor energies to social work. 
I live among the poor, and as one of them, to obtain knowledge that cannot be 
otherwise procured.” 

“Oh, how noble!” exclaimed the hostess. 

The poor gentleman’s conscience smote him terribly. He could say no more, 
To spare his delicacy, his friends turned the conversation. Then or afterwards, it 
never occurred to them to doubt the truth of what he had said. Mrs, Charman had 
seen him transacting business at the Bank of England, a place not suggestive of 
poverty; and he had always passed for a man somewhat original in his views and 
ways. ‘Thus was Mr. Tymperley committed to a singular piece of deception, a fraud 
which could not easily be discovered, and which injured only its perpetrator. 

Since then, about a year had elapsed. Mr. Tymperley had seen his friends 
perhaps half a dozen times, his enjoyment of their society pathetically intense, but 
troubled by any slightest allusion to his mode of life. It had come to be understood 
that he made it a matter of principle to hide his light under a bushel, so he 
seldom had to take a new step in positive falsehood. Of course he regretted 
ceaselessly the original deceit, for Mrs. Charman, a wealthy woman, might very 
well have assisted him to some not undignified mode of earning his living. As it 
was, he had hit upon the idea of making himself a bookbinder, a craft somewhat 
to his taste. For some months he had lodged in the bookbinder’s house ; one day 
courage came to him, and he entered into a compact with his landlord, whereby 
he was to pay for instruction by a certain period of unremunerated work after he 
became proficient. That stage was now approaching. On the whole, he felt much 
happier than in the time of brooding idleness. He looked forward to the day 
when he would have a little more money in his pocket, 2nd no longer dread the 
last fortnight of each quarter, with its supperless nights. 

Mrs. Weare’s invitation to Lucerne cost him pangs. Lucerne! Surely it was 
in some former state of existence that he had taken delightful holidays as a matter 
of course. He thought of the many lovely places he knew, as so many dream- 
landscapes; the London streets made them infinitely remote, utterly unreal. His 
three years of gloom and hardship were longer than all the life of placid contentment 
that came before. Lucerne! A man of more vigorous temper would have been 
maddened at the thought; but Mr. Tymperley nursed it all day long, his emotions 
only expressing themselves in a little sigh or a sadly wistful smile. 

Having dined so well yesterday, he felt it his duty to expend less than usual 
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on to-day’s meals. About eight o’clock in the evening, after a meditative stroll 
in the air which he had so praised, he entered the shop where he was wont to 
make his modest purchases. A fat woman behind the counter nodded familiarly to 
him, with a grin at another customer. Mr. Tymperley bowed, as was his courteous 
habit. 

“QOblige me,” he said, “with one new-laid egg, and a small, crisp lettuce.” 

“Only one to-night, eh?” said the woman. 

“Thank you, only one,” he replied, as if speaking in a drawing-room. “ Forgive 
me if I express a hope that it will be, in the strict sense of the word, new-laid. 
The last, I fancy, had got into that box by some oversight—pardonable in the 
press of business.” 

“They're always the same,” said the fat shopkeeper. “We don’t make no 
mistakes of that kind.” 

“Ah! Forgive me! Perhaps I imagined 

Egg and lettuce were carefully deposited in a little handbag he carried, and he 
returned home. An hour later, when his meal was finished, and he sat on a 
straight-backed chair meditating in the twilight, a rap sounded at his door, and 
a letter was handed to him. So rarely did a letter arrive for Mr. Tymperley, that 
his hand shook as he examined the envelope. On opening it, the first thing he 
saw was a cheque. This excited him still more: he unfolded the written sheet 
with agitation. It came from Mrs. Weare, who wrote thus :— 


’ 


“MY DEAR MR. TYMPERLEY,— 

“ After our talk last evening, I could not help thinking of you and your beautiful 
life of self-sacrifice. I contrasted the lot of these poor people with my own, which, one 
cannot but feel, is so undeservedly blest and so rich in enjoyments. As a result of 
these thoughts, I feel impelled to send you a little contribution to your good work—a 
sort of thank-offering at the moment of setting off for a happy holiday. Divide the 
money, please, among two or three of your most deserving pensioners ; or, if you see 
fit, give it all to one. I cling to the hope that we may see you at Lucerne. 


“ With very kind regards.” 


The cheque was for five pounds. Mr. Tymperley held it up by the window, 
and gazed at it. By his present standards of value five pounds seemed a very 
large sum. Think of what one could do with it! His boots—which had been 
twice repaired—would not decently serve him much longer. His trousers were in 
the last stage of presentability. The hat he wore (how carefully tended!) was 
the same in which he had come to London three years ago. He stood in need, 
verily, of a new equipment from head to foot; and in Islington five pounds would 
more than cover the whole expense. When, pray, was he likely to have such a 
sum at his free disposal ? 

He sighed deeply, and stared about him in the dusk. 

The cheque was crossed.’ For the first time in his life, Mr. Tymperley 
perceived that the crossing of a cheque may occasion its recipient a great deal of 
trouble. How was he to get it changed? He knew his landlord for a suspicious 
curmudgeon, and refusal of the favour, with such a look as Mr. Suggs knew how 
to give, would be a sore humiliation ; besides, it was very doubtful whether Mr. 
Suggs could make any use of the cheque himself. To whom else could he apply? 
Literally, to no one in London. 

Well, the first thing to do was to answer Mrs. Weare’s letter. He lit his lamp, 
and sat down at the crazy little deal table; but his pen dipped several times into 
the ink before he found himself able to write, 
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“The cheque was crossed.” 


“ DEAR MRS. WEARE,”— 
Then, so long a pause that he seemed to be falling asleep. With a jerk, he bent 
again to his task. 

“With sincere gratitude I acknowledge the receipt of your most kind and generous 
donation. The money... .” 


(Again his hand lay idle for several minutes) 


“shall be used as you wish, and I will render to you a detailed account of the benefits 
conferred by it.” 


Never had he found composition so diffieult. He felt that he was expressing 
himself wretchedly: a clog was on his brain. It cost him an exertion of physical 
strength to conclude the letter. When it was done, he went out, purchased a stamp 
at a tobacconist’s shop, and dropped the envelope into the post. 

Little slumber had Mr. Tymperley that night. On lying down, he began to 
wonder where he should find the poor people worthy of sharing in this benefaction. 
Of course he had no acquaintance with the class of persons of whom Mrs. Weare 
was thinking. In a sense, all the families round about were poor, but—he asked 
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himself—had poverty the same meaning for them as for him? Was there a man 
or woman in this grimy street who, compared with himself, had any right to be 
called poor at all? An educated man forced to live among the lower classes 
arrives at many interesting conclusions with regard to them; one conclusion long 
since fixed in Mr. Tymperley’s mind was that the “ suffering” of those classes is 
very much exaggerated by outsiders using a criterion quite inapplicable. He saw 
around him a world of coarse jollity, of contented labour, and of brutal apathy. 
It seemed to him more than probable that the only person in this street conscious 
of poverty, and suffering under it, was himself. 

From nightmarish dozing, he started with a vivid thought, a recollection which 
seemed to pierce his brain. To whom did he owe his fall from comfort and 
self-respect, and all his long miseries? ‘To Mrs. Weare’s father. And, from this 
point of view, might not the cheque for five pounds be considered as mere 
restitution ? Might it not strictly be applicable to his own necessities ? 

Another little gap of semi-consciousness led to another strange reflection. What 
if Mrs. Weare (a sensible woman) suspected, or even had discovered, the truth 
about him? What if she secretly. meant the money for his own use? 

Earliest daylight made this suggestion look very insubstantial; on the other 
hand, it strengthened his memory of Mr. Charman’s virtual indebtedness to him. 
He jumped out of bed to reach the cheque, and for an hour lay with it in his 
hand. Then he rose and dressed mechanically. 

After the day’s work, he rambled in a street of large shops. A bootmaker’s 
arrested him; he stood before the window for a long time, turning over and over 
in his pocket a sovereign—no small fraction of the ready coin which had to 
support him until dividend day. ‘Then he crossed the threshold. 

Never did man use less discretion in the purchase of a pair of boots. His 
business was transacted in a dream; he spoke without hearing what he said; 
he stared at objects without perceiving them. The result was that not till he 
had got home, with his casy old foot-gear under his arm, did he become aware 
that the new boots pinched him most horribly. They creaked, too: heavens! how 
they creaked! But doubtless all new boots had these faults: he had forgotten ; it 
was so long since he had bought a pair. The fact was, he felt dreadfully tired, 
utterly worn out. After munching a mouthful of supper, he crept into bed. 

All night long he warred with his new boots. Footsore, he limped about 
the streets of a spectral city, where at every corner some one seemed to lie in 
ambush for him, and each time the lurking enemy proved to be no other than 
Mrs. Weare, who gazed at him with scornful eyes and let him totter by. The 
creaking of the boots was an articulate voice, which ever and anon screamed at 
him a terrible name. He shrank and shivered and groaned ; but on he went, for 
in his hand he held a crossed cheque, which he was bidden to get changed, and 
no one would change it. What a night ! 

When he woke his brain was heavy as lead ; but his meditations were very lucid. 
Pray, what did he mean by that insane outlay of money, which he could not 
possibly afford, on a new (and detestable) pair of boots? ‘The old would have 
lasted at all events till winter began. What was in his mind when he entered the 
shop? Did he intend. ...? Merciful powers ! 

Mr. Tymperley was not much of a psychologist. But all at once he saw with 
awful perspicacity the moral crisis through which he had been living. And it 
taught him one more truth on the subject of poverty. 

Immediately after his breakfast he went downstairs and tapped at the door of 
Mr. Suggs’ sitting-room. 
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“*8ir, | beg leave of absence for an hour or so this morning.’” 


“What is it?” asked the bookbinder, who was eating his fourth large rasher, 
and spoke with his mouth full. 

“Sir, I beg leave of absence for an hour or two this morning. Business of 
some moment demands my attention,” 
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Mr. Suggs answered, with the grace natural to his order, “I s’pose you can 
do as you like. I don’t pay you nothing.” 

The other bowed and withdrew. 

Two days later he again penned a letter to Mrs. Weare. It ran thus :-— 


“The money which you so kindly sent, and which I have already acknowledged, has 
now been distributed. To ensure a proper use of it, I handed the cheque, with clear 
instructions, to a clergyman in this neighbourhood, who has been so good as to jot 
down, on the sheet enclosed, a memorandum of his beneficiaries, which I trust will be 
satisfactory and gratifying to you. 

“But why, you will ask, did I have recourse to a clergyman? Why did I not use 
my own experience, and give myself the pleasure of helping poor souls in whom I 
have a personal interest—I who have devoted my life to this mission of mercy? 

“The answer is brief and plain. I have lied to you. 

“Tam zof living in this place of my free will. I am #o¢ devoting myself to works of 
charity. I am—no, no, I was—merely a poor gentleman, who, on a certain day, found that 
he had wasted his substance in a foolish speculation, and who, ashamed to take his friends 
into his confidence, fled to a life of miserable obscurity. You see that I have added 
disgrace to misfortune. I will not tell you how very near I came to something still worse. 

“T have been serving an apprenticeship to a certain handicraft which will, I 
doubt not, enable me so to supplement my own scanty resources that I shall be 
in better circumstances than hitherto. I entreat you to forgive me, if you can, 
and henceforth to forget 

“Yours unworthily, 
“S. V. TYMPERLEY.” . . 
GEORGE GISSING. 





“ MAKE-BELIEVE.” 
ID you remember, many years ago— 


(Reckon them not, lest envious Time deceive !) 
’Mid all our morning hours serene and slow 

How you and I would play at “ make-believe ” ? 
Needed our child-delights no scenic art— 

A throne was fashioned from a tree-stump green: 
Yours the pretence to play a kingly part, 

The while I made-believe that I was Queen! 
The voice of Time ordains we shun such toys !— 

No “make-believe,” but front the sterner strife : 
Endure the burdens, grasp the fleeting joys, 

And of all offerings take the best from Life. 
And tho’, perchance, ’twill prove a sorry task, 

Still ‘‘ make-believe ” that Life’s an easy game: 
I say Fate sometimes grants the boon we ask, 

And oft bestows the happiness we claim. 
We used to play at sweethearts !—Sorry jest! 

We plighted troth with many a timid kiss : 
What say you? “Life spells failure at the best ?”— 

Ah! no: Love grants the true, if fleeting, bliss. 
Then, while amid Life’s changeful ways we stroll, 

Pretend the rose zs red, that skies ave blue, 
So may you still assume the lover’s ré/e, 

And I will ‘‘ make-believe” that I love you! 

KATHLEEN HayDN GREEN, 





































OTHING short of an imperative sense of duty could tempt me to set 
forth on that most perilous emprise, a discussion of the American language. 
The path is beset with man-traps and spring-guns. Not all the serious 

causes of dissension between England and America have begotten half the bad 
blood that has been engendered by trumpery questions of vocabulary, grammar, 
and pronunciation. I cannot hope to escape giving offence, probably on both 
sides; but if I can induce one or two people on either side to think twice before 
they scoff once, I shall not have written in vain. 

In the way of scoffing, we English have doubtless (and inevitably) been the 
worst offenders. We have habitually used “ Americanism” as a term of reproach, 
implying, if not saying in so many words, that America was the great source of 
pollution, and of nothing but pollution, to the otherwise limpid current of our 
speech. Dean Alford wrote offensively to this effect; Archbishop Trench, on the 
other hand, discussed the relations between ‘the English of America and the 
English of England with courtesy and good sense. (See “English Past and 
Present,” ninth edition, pp. 63, 215.) He protested against certain transatlantic 
neologisms, including in his list that excellent old word “to berate,” and a word so 
useful and so eminently consonant with the spirit of the language as “to belittle ”; 
but, whether wise or unwise, his protest was at least civil. Other writers, both in 
books and periodicals, have been apt to take their tone from the Dean rather 
than from the Archbishop. It may even be said that the instinct of the majority 
of Englishmen, which finds heedless expression in the newspapers and in common 
talk, is to regard Americanisms as necessarily vulgar, and (conversely) vulgarisms 
as probably American. If challenged and brought to book, they can generally 
realise the narrowness and injustice of this way of thinking; yet they relapse into 
it next moment. It is time we should be on our guard against so insidious a 
habit. Its reduction to absurdity may be found (alackaday!) in Fors Clavigera 
for June rst, 1874. With shame and sorrow I transcribe the passage, for the time 
has not yet come for it to be forgotten. If it were merely the aberration of an 
individual, however distinguished, it were better kept out of sight, out of mind; 
Copyright 1899 by William Archer, 
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but it is, I repeat, the reckless exaggeration of a not altogether uncommon habit 
of thought :— 


“England taught the Americans all they have of speech or thought, hitherto. What 
thoughts they have not learned from England are foolish thoughts; what words they 
have not learned from England unseemly words ; the vile among them not being able 
even to be humorous parrots, but only obscene mocking-birds.” 


Can we wonder that Americans have retorted with some asperity upon criticisms 
in which any approach to such insolent insularism is even remotely or inadvertently 
implied ? 

The American retort, however, has not always been judicious or dignified. It 
has too often consisted in the mere pitting of one linguistic prejudice against 
another. It is very easy to prove that there are bad speakers and bad writers in 
both countries, and the attempt to determine which country has the more numerous 
and the greater sinners is exceedingly unprofitable. The “ You’re another” style 
of argument has been far too prevalent. Here we have Mr. Gilbert M. Tucker, 
for instance, in a book entitled “Our Common Speech” (1895), implying, if he 
does not absolutely assert (p. 173) that a “boldness of innovation” in matters 
linguistic, amounting to “absolute licentiousness,” is more characteristic of England 
than of America. The suggestion leaves my British withers entirely unwrung, for 
I approve of bold innovation in language, trusting to the impermanence of the 
unfit to counteract the effects of licentiousness. If I could believe that we British 
were the bolder innovators, I should admit it without blenching; but observation 
and probability seem to me to point with one accord in the opposite direction. 
New words are begotten by new conditions of life; and as American life is far 
more fertile of new conditions than ours, the tendency towards neologism cannot 
but be stronger in America than in England. America has enormously enriched 
the language, not only with new words, but (since the American mind is, on the 
whole, quicker and wittier than the English) with apt and luminous colloquial 
metaphors ; and I know not why Mr. Tucker should disclaim the credit. He then 
sets forth to show how recent English writers are corrupting the language; and, 
in doing so, he falls into some curious errors. Dickens was boldly innovating when 
he made Silas Wegg say, “ Mr. Boffin, I never bargain”—“ haggle,” it would seem, 
is the proper word. But it Mr. Tucker will look into the matter, he will find it 
extremely probable that this was the original sense of the word “bargain,” and 
quite certain that it was a very early sense ; for instance,— 


**So worthless peasants bargain for their wives, 
As market-men for oxen, sheep, or horse.” (1 Henry V7, V. v. 53-) 


And, in any case, is it possible to set up such a distinction between “ bargaining ” 
and “haggling” as to be worth an international wrangle? ‘ Starved” for frozen 
is to Mr. Tucker an innovation; it was used both by Shakespeare and Milton. 
“ Assist” in the sense of to “be present at” is an “absurd” innovation; it was 
used by Gibbon and by Prescott, a “ tolerably good authority,” says Mr. Tucker 
himself, “in the use of English.” Miss Yonge is taken to task for saying, 
“Theodora flung away and was rushing off”; but Milton says, “And crop-full 
out of doors he flings.” Charles Reade “is guilty of such phrases as ‘ Wardlaw 
whipped before him,’ ‘Ransome whipped before it’”; but the Princess in Love's 
Labour's Lost is guilty of saying, “Whip to our tents, as roes run o’er the 
land,” and the word occurs in the same sense in Ben Jonson and Steele, to 
earch no further. The simple fact is that Mr. Tucker has not happened to 
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note the intransitive sense of “to fling” and “to whip,” which has been current 
in the best authors for centuries. He is very severe on the English habit of 
“inserting utterly superfluous words,” instancing from Lord Beaconsfield, “ He 
was dy way of intimating that he was. engaged in a great work,” and, from a 
magazine, “She was dy way of painting the shrimp girl.” Now, this is not an 
elegant expression, and for my part I should be at some pains to avoid it; but it 
has a perfectly distinct meaning, and is not a mere redundancy. If Mr. Tucker 
supposes that “She was by way of painting the shrimp girl” means exactly the 
same as “She was painting the shrimp girl,” he misses one of the fine shades of 
the English language. Similarly, his remark on the “peculiar misuse of the affix 
ever, as in saying “ Whatever are you doing?” stands in need of reconsideration. 
It is wrong, certainly, to treat ever as an affix, and to mistake the first two words 
of “ What ever are you doing ?” for the one word “ whatever”; but to suppose 
the “ever” meaningless and inert, is to overlook a clearly marked and very useful 
gradation of emphasis. ‘‘What are you doing?” expresses simple curiosity ; 
““What ever are you doing?” expresses surprise ; ‘ What the devil are you doing?” 
expresses anger,—we need not run farther up the scale. Nor is this use of 
“ever” an innovation, licentious or otherwise. ‘‘ Ever” has for centuries been 
employed as an intensive particle after the interrogative pronouns and adverbs 
how, who, what, where, why. For instance, in “The World of Wonders” (1607), 
“T shall desire him to consider how ever it was possible to get an answer from 
these priests.” 

Far be it from me to assert that Mr. Tucker makes no good points in his 
catalogue of English solecisms. I merely hint that this game of pot and kettle is 
neither dignified nor profitable ; that purism is almost always over-hasty, and apt to 
ignore both the history and the psychology of language ; and, finally, that nothing is 
gained by introducing acerbity (though I have admitted the frequent provocation) 
into a discussion which a little exercise of temper should render no less agreeable 
than instructive to both parties. “The speech of the lower orders of our people,” 
says Mr. Tucker, “... . differs from what aJl admit to be standard correctness 
in a much smaller degree than we have every reason to believe to be the case in 
England, our enemies themselves being judges.” Now, I protest I am not Mr. Tucker’s 
enemy, and I know of no reason why he should be mine. I cannot share the 
withering contempt with which he regards the extension of the term “ traffic” from 
barter to movement to and fro, as in a street or on a railway; but if he prefers 
another word (he does not suggest one, by the way) for the traffic on Broadway 
or on the New York Central, I shall not esteem him one whit the less. Even 
when he tells me that “bumper” is the English term for the American “ buffer ” 
(on a railway carriage) I do not feel my blood boil. A very slight elevation of 
the eyebrows expresses all the emotion of which I am conscious. So long as he 
does not insist on my saying a “ bumper state” when I mean a “ buffer state,” 
I see no reason whatever for any rupture of that sympathy which ought to subsist 
between two men who take a common interest and pride in the subject of his 
treatise—Our Common Speech. 


II. 


It is not to be expected that an extremely English intonation should ever be 
agreeable to Americans, or an extremely American intonation to Englishmen. We 
ourselves laugh at a “haw-haw” intonation in English: why, then, should we 
forbid Americans to do so? If “am accent like a banjo” is recognised as 
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undesirable in America (and assuredly it is), there is no reason why we in England 
should pretend to admire it. But a vulgar or affected intonation is clearly 
distinguishable, and ought to be clearly distinguished, from a national habit in 
the pronunciation of a given letter, or accentuation of a particular word, or class 
of words. For instance, take the pronunciation of the indefinite article. The 
American habitually says “4 man” (a as in ‘game’); the Englishman, unless 
he wants to be emphatic, says “4 man.” Neither is right, neither wrong—it is 
purely a matter of habit; and to consider either habit ridiculous is merely to 
exhibit that childishness or provincialism of mind which is moved to laughter by 
whatever is unfamiliar. Again, when I first read the works of the sagacious 
Mr. Dooley, I thought it a curiously far-fetched idea on the part of that philosopher 
to talk of Admiral Dewey as his “ Cousin George,” and assert that ‘‘ Dewey” and 
“Dooley” were practically the same name. I had not then noticed that the 
American pronunciation of “ Dewey” is “ Dooey,” and that the liquid “yoo” is 
very seldom heard in America. In the course of the five minutes I spent in the 
Supreme Court at Washington, I heard the Chief Justice of the United States 
make this one remark: “That, sir, is not constitootional.” To our ears this 
“oo” has an old-fashioned ring, like that of the “ee” in “obleeged”; but to call 
it wrong is absurd, and to find it ridiculous is provincial. Very possibly it can be 
proved that had Shakespeare used the word at all, he would have said 
“constitootional”; but that would make the “oo” neither better nor worse in 
my eyes. There always have been, and always will be, changing fashions in 
pronunciation ; and the Americans have as good a right to their fashion as we to 
ours. Fifty years hence, perhaps, our grandsons will be saying “ constitootional,” 
and theirs ‘‘ constityootional.” I confess that, in point of abstract sonority, I prefer 
the “yoo” to the dry “oo”; but that, again, is a pure matter of taste. If Americans 
choose to say, 





J 


**From morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dooey eve, 
A summer’s day,” 


I am perfectly willing that they should do so, reserving always my own right to 
say “dyooey.” It would not at all surprise me to learn that Milton said “ dooey”; 
but neither would it lead me to alter the pronunciation which, as one of the 
present generation of Englishmen, I have learnt to prefer. 

It is said that when Mr. Daly’s company returned to New York, after a long 
visit to England, they pronounced “lieutenant” according to the English fashion, 
“Jeftenant,” but were called to order by an outburst of protest. Though for my 
own part I say “leftenant,” I heartily sympathise with the protesters. ‘ Leftenant,” 
though a corruption of respectable antiquity, is a corruption none the less, and 
since it has died out in America, it would be mere snobbery to reintroduce it. 

So, too, with questions of accentuation. We say, “prim’arily” and 
“tem’porarily”; most (or at any rate many) Americans ‘say “ primarily” and 
“temporar’ily.” Here there is no question of right or wrong, refinement or 
vulgarity. ‘The one accentuation is as good as the other. It may be argued, 
indeed, that our accentuation throws into relief the root, the idea, the soul of 
the word, not the mere grammatical suffix, the “limbs and outward flourishes ” ; 
but, on the other hand, it may be contended with equal truth that the American 
accentuation has the Latin precedent in its favour. Neither advantage is 
conclusive ; neither, indeed, is strictly speaking relevant; for Englismen do not 
make a principle of accentuating the root rather than the prefix or suffix, else 


we should say, “inund’ation,” “reson’‘ant,” “admirable”; and the Americans 
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do not make a principle of following the Latin emphasis, else they would say, 
“oratory” and “gratuitous,” and the recognised pronunciation of “theatre” 
would be “theayter.” There is, in fact, no consistent or rational principle in 
the matter. ‘To make a merit of one practice, and find in the other a 
subject for contemptuous criticism, is simply childish. 

Mere slovenliness of pronunciation is a totally different matter. For instance, 
the use of “most” for “almost” is distinctly, if not a vulgarism, at least 
a colloquialism. It may be of ancient origin; it may have crossed in the 
Mayflower, for aught I know; but the overwhelming preponderance of ancient 
and modern usage is certainly in favour of prefixing the “al,” and there is a 
clear advantage in having a special word for this special idea. If American writers 
tried to make “most” supplant “almost” in the literary language, we should have 
a right to remonstrate; the two forms would fight it out, and the fittest would 
survive. But as a matter of fact, I am not aware that any one has attempted 
to introduce “ most,” in this sense, into literature. It is perfectly recognised as 
a colloquialism, and as such it keeps its place. Again, such pronunciations 
as “mebbe” for “maybe” and “I'd ruther” or “I druther” for “I’d rather” are 
obvious slovenlinesses. No American would defend them as being correct, 
any more than an Englishman would defend “I dunno” for “I don’t know” 
or “atome” for “at home.” If an actor, for instance, were to say, 

**T druther be a dog and bay the moon 
Than such a Roman,” 


American and English critics alike could not but protest against the solecism ; for 
in poetry absolute precision of utterance is clearly indispensable. But in every- 
day speech a certain amount of colloquialism is inevitable. Let him whose own 
enunciation is chemically free from localism or slovenliness, cast the first stone 
even at “mebbe” and “ ruther.” 

A curious American colloquialism, of which I certainly cannot see the 
advantage, is the substitution of “yep,” or “yup” for “yes,” and of “nope” for 
“no.” No doubt we have in England the coster’s “ yuss”; but one hears even 
educated Americans now and then using “yep,” or some other corruption of 
“yes,” scarcely to be indicated by the ordinary alphabetical symbols. It seems to 
me a pity. Educated Americans, too, will often say ‘ somewheres,” and “a long 
ways.” I have little doubt that this “s” has a grammatical history of its own. 
Probably it is an old case-ending; just as “he goes out nights,” on which Mr. 
Andrew Lang is so severe, is a survival of the “o’nights” which Shakespeare 
puts in the mouth of Julius Casar (“Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep 
onights”). At the same time, as ‘“ somewheres” has become irremediably a 
vulgarism in England, it would, I think, be a graceful concession on the part 
of educated Americans to drop the “s.” After all, “‘somewhere” does not jar in 
America, and “ somewheres ” very distinctly jars in England. 

An insidious laxity of pronunciation (rather than of grammar), which is 
taking great hold in America, is the total omission of the “had” or “have,” 
in such phrases as “you'd better,” “we've got to.” Mr. Howells’ Willis 
Campbell, a witty and cultivated Bostonian, says, in Zhe Albany Depédt, “1 
guess we better get out of here”; and the locution is very common indeed. 
It is no more defensible than “swelp me” for “so help me.” It arises 
from sheer laziness, unwillingness to face the infinitesimal difficulty of 
pronouncing “d” and “b” together. As a colloquialism it is all very well; but I 
regard it with a certain alarm, for where all trace of a word disappears, people 
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are apt to forget the logical and grammatical necessity for it. Though contracted 
to its last letter, a word still asserts its existence ; but when even the last letter 
has vanished, its state is parlous indeed. 

An Anglicism much ridiculed in America is “ different to.” As a Scotchman, 
I dislike it, and would neither use nor defend it. At the same time I cannot 
but hint to American critics that the use of a particular preposition in a particular 
context is largely a matter of convention; that when we learn a new language we 
have simply to get up by rote the conventions that obtain in this regard, reason 
being little or no guide to us; and that within the same language the conventions 
are always changing. You may easily nonplus even a good grammarian by 
asking him suddenly, ‘“ What preposition should you use in such-and-such a 
context ?” just as you may puzzle a man by asking him to spell a word which, 
if he wrote it without thinking about it, would present no difficulty to him. 
Some very good American writers always say, “at the North,” and “at the South,” 
where an Englishman would certainly say “in.” “At,” to my mind, suggests: a 
very narrow point of space. I should say “at” a village, but “in” a city— 
“at Concord,” but “in Boston.” I recognise, however, that this is a mere matter 
of convention, and do not dream of condemning “at the North” as an error. 
In the same way 1 would claim tolerance, though certainly not approval, for 
“ different to.” 


III. 


Passing now from questions of pronunciation and grammar to questions of 
vocabulary, I can only express my sense of the deep indebtedness of the English 
language, both literary and colloquial, to America, for the old words she has kept 
alive and the new words and phrases she has invented. It is a sheer pedantry— 
nay, a misconception of the laws which govern language as a living organism—to 
despise pithy and apt colloquialisms, and even slang. In order to remain healthy 
and vigorous, a literary language must be rooted in the soil of a copious 
vernacular, from which it can extract and assimilate, by a chemistry peculiar to 
itself, whatever nourishment it requires. It must keep in touch with life in 
the broadest acceptation of the word; and life at certain levels, obeying a 
psychological law which must simply be accepted as one of the conditions of the 
problem, will always express itself in dialect, provincialism, slang. 

America doubles and trebles the number of points at which the English 
language comes in touch with nature and life, and is therefore a great source of 
strength and vitality. The literary language, to be sure, rejects a great deal more 
than it absorbs; and even in the vernacular words and expressions are always 
dying out and being replaced by others which are somehow better adapted to the 
changing conditions. But though an expression has not, in the long run, proved 
itself fitted to survive, it does not follow that it has not done good service in its 
time. Certain it is that the common speech of the Anglo-Saxon race throughout 
the world is exceedingly supple, well nourished, and rich in forcible and graphic 
idioms ; and a great part of this wealth it owes to America. Let the purists who 
sneer at “ Americanisms” think for one moment how much poorer the English 
language would be to-day if North America had become a French or Spanish 
instead of an English continent. 

I am far from advocating a breaking down of the barrier between literary and 
vernacular speech. It should be a porous, a permeable bulwark, allowing of free 
filtration; but it should be none the less distinct and clearly recognised. Nor do 
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I recommend an indiscriminate hospitality to all the linguistic inspirations of the 
American fancy. All I say is that neologisms should be judged on their merits, 
and not rejected with contumely for no better reason than that they are new and 
(presumably) American. ‘Take, for instance, the word “scientist.” It was originally 
suggested by Whewell in 1840; but it first came into common use in America, 
and was received in England at the point of the bayonet. Huxley and other 
“scientists ” disowned it, and only a few years ago the Daz/y Mews denounced it 
as “an ignoble Americanism,” a “cheap and vulgar product of transatlantic 
slang.” But “scientist” is undoubtedly holding its own, and will soon be as 
generally accepted as “retrograde,” “reciprocal,” ‘ spurious,” and “strenuous,” 
against which Ben Jonson, in his day, so—strenuously protested. It holds its own 
because it is felt to be a necessity. No one who is in the habit of writing will 
pretend that it is always possible to fall back upon the cumbrous phrase “ man of 
science.” On the other hand, the purist objection to “scientist”—that it is a 
Latin word with a Greek termination, and that it implies the existence of a non- 
existent verb—may be urged with equal force against such harmless necessary 
words as deist, artist, dentist, florist, jurist, oculist, somnambulist, ventriloquist, 
and—purist. Much more valid objection might be made to the word “ scientific,” 
which is not hybrid indeed, but is, if strictly examined, illogical and even 
nonsensical. ‘The fact is that three-fourths of the English language would crumble 
away before a purist analysis, and we should be left without words to express the 
commonest and most necessary ideas. 

Contrast with the case of “scientist” a vulgarism such as the use of “ transpire ” 
in the sense of “happen.” I do not quote it as an Americanism ; it is probably 
of English origin ; it occurs, I regret to note, in Dickens. I select it merely as an 
example of a demonstrably vicious locution which ought indubitably to be banished 
from the language. It has its origin in sheer blundering. Some one, at some 
time, has come upon the phrase “such-and-such a thing has transpired,”—that is, 
leaked out, become known—and, ignorantly mistaking its meaning, has noted and 
employed the word as a finer-sounding synonym for “occurred” or “ happened.” 
The blunder has been passed on from one penny-a-liner to another, until at last 
it has crept into the pages of writers, on both sides of the Atlantic, who ought 
to know better. If it served any purpose, expressed any shade of meaning, it 
might be tolerated; but being at once a useless pedantry and an obvious blunder, 
it deserves no quarter. 

My point, then, is that “scientist” ought to live on its merits, “transpire” to 
die on its demerits. With regard to every neologism we ought first to inquire, 
“Does it fill a gap? Does it serve a purpose?” And if that question be answered 
in the affirmative, we may next consider whether it is formed on a_ reasonably 
good analogy and in consonance with the general spirit of the language. “ Truthful,” 
for example, is said to be an Americanism, and at one time gave offence on that 
account. It is not only a vast improvement on the stilted “ veracious,” but one 
of the prettiest and most thoroughly English words in the dictionary. 

Let me note a few of the Americanisms, good, bad, and indifferent, which specially 
struck me, whether in talk or in books, during my recent visit to the United 
States. I call them Americanisms without inquiring into their history. Some of 
them may be of English origin; but for practical purposes an Americanism may 
be taken to mean an expression commonly used in America and not commonly 
used in England. 

I had not been three hours on American soil before I heard a charming 
young lady remark, “Oh, it was bully!” I gathered that this expression is 
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considered admissible, in the conversation of grown-up people, only in New York. 
I often heard it there, and never anywhere else. A very distinguished officer, 
who served as a volunteer in Cuba, was asked to state his impressions of war. 
“War,” he said, “is a terrible thing. You can’t exaggerate its horrors. When 
you sit in your tent the night before a battle, and think of home and your wife 
and children, you feel pretty sick and downhearted. But,” he added, “ next day, 
when you're in it, oh, it zs bully!” 

Small differences of expression (other than those with which every one is 
familiar—such as “elevator,” “baggage,” “depot,” etc.)—strike one in daily life. 
The American for ‘To let” is “For rent”; a “thing one would wish to have 
expressed otherwise” is, more briefly, “a bad* break”; instead of “He married 
money” an American will say “He married rich”; but, this I take it, is a 
vulgarism—as, indeed, is the English expression. I find that in the modern 
American novel, setting forth the sayings and doings of more or less educated 
people, there are apt to be, on an average, about half a dozen words and phrases 
at which the English reader stumbles for a moment. Mr. Howells, a master of 
English, may be taken as a faithful reporter of the colloquial speech of Boston 
and New York. In one of his comediettas, he makes Willis Campbell say, “ Let 
me turn out my sister’s cup” (pour her a cup of tea). Mrs. Roberts, in another 
of these delightful little pieces, says, “I'll smash off a note,” where an English 
Mrs. Roberts would say ‘dash off”; and where an English Mrs. Roberts would 
tring the bell, her American namesake “ touches the annunciator.” 

The heroine of “The Story of a Play” says to her husband, “Are you still 
thinking of our scrap of this morning?” “Scrap,” in the sense of “ quarrel,” is 
one of the few exceedingly common American expressions which have as yet taken 
no hold in England. Admiral Dewey, for instance, is admired as a “ scrapper,” 
or, as we should phrase it, a fighting Admiral. Mr. Henry Fuller, of Chicago, in 
his powerful novel “The Cave Dwellers,” uses a still less elegant synonym for 
“scrap "—he talks of a “connubial spat.” In the same book I note the phrases 
“He teetered back and forth on his toes,” “ He was a stocky young man,” “One 
of his brief noonings,” “ That’s right, Claudia—score the profession.” “Score,” as 
used in America, does not mean “score off,” but rather, I take it, “attack and 
leave your mark upon.” It is very common in this sense. For instance, I note 
among the headlines of a New York paper, “Mr. So-and-so scores Yellow 








Journalism.” 

The most popular slang expression of the day is “to rubberneck,” or, more 
concisely, “to rubber.” Its primary meaning is to crane the neck in curiosity, to 
pry round the corner, as it were. But it has numerous and surprising extensions 
of meaning. It appears to be one of the laws of slang that when a phrase strikes 
the popular fancy, it is pressed into service on every possible or ‘impossible 
occasion. Another favourite expression is “That cuts no ice with me.” I was 
unable to ascertain either its origin or its precise signification. On the other hand, 
a piece of slang which supplies a “ felt want,” and will one day, I believe, pass 
into the literary language, is “‘the limit” in the sense of “le comble.” A theatrical 
poster, widely displayed in New York while I was there, bore this alluring 
inscription :— 

‘THE LIMIT AT LAST! 
‘THE MORMON SENATOR AND THE MERMAID.’ 
JAGS OF JOY FOR JADED JOHNNIES.” 


A “jag,” be it known, means primarily a load, secondarily a “load” of alcohol. 
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Collectors of slang will find many priceless gems in two recent books which I 
commend to their notice: “Chimmie Fadden,” by Mr. E. W. Townsend, and 
“ Artie,” by Mr. George Ade. ‘“Chimmie Fadden” gives us the dialect of the 
New York Bowery Boy, or “tough,” in which the most notable feature is the 
substitution either of “d” or “t” for “th.” Is this, I wonder, a spontaneous 
corruption, or is it due to German and Yiddish influence? When Chimmie wants 
to express his admiration for a young lady, he says: ‘“ Well, say, she’s a torrowbred, 
an’ dat goes.” When the young lady’s father comes to thank him for championing 
her, this is how Chimmie describes the visit: ‘Den he gives me a song an’ dance 
about me being a brave young man for tumping de mug_ what insulted his 
daughter.” ‘‘ Mug,” the Bowery term for “fellow” or “man,” in Chicago finds its 
equivalent in “guy.” Mr. Ade’s “ Artie ” is a Chicago clerk, and his dialect is of 
the most delectable. In comparison with him, Mr. Dooley is a well of English 
undefiled. Here again we find traces of the influence of polyglot immigration. 
“ Kopecks” for “money” evidently comes from the Russian Jew; “girlerino,” as 
a term of endearment, from the “ Dago” of the sunny south ; and “spiel,” 
meaning practically anything you please, from the Fatherland. When Artie goes 
to a wedding, he records that “there was a long spiel by the high guy in the 
pulpit.” After describing the embarrassments of a country cousin in the city, Artie 
proceeds “Down at the farm, he was the wise guy and I was the soft mark.” 
“Mark” in the sense of “butt” or “gull” is one of the commonest of slang 
words. When Artie has cut out all rivals in the good graces of his Mamie, he 
puts it thus: “There ain’t nobody else in the one-two-sevens. ‘They ain’t even in 
the ‘also rans.’” When they have a lovers’ quarrel he remarks, “ Well, I s’pose 
the other boy’s fillin’ all my dates.” When he disapproves of another young 
gentleman, this is how he “ puts him next” to the fact, as he himself would say,— 


“ You’re nothin’ but a two-spot. You're the smallest thing in the deck... . Chee-e-ese 
it! You can’t do nothin’ like that to me and then come around afterwards and jolly 
me. Not in a million! I tell you you’re a two-spot, and if you come into the same 
part o’ town with me [ll change your face. There’s only one way to get back at you 
people. ... If he don’t keep off o’ my route, there'll be people walkin’ slow behind 
him one o’ these days. . . . But this same two-spot’s got a sister that can have my seat 
in the car any time she comes in.” 


I plead guilty to an unholy relish for Chimmie’s and Artie’s racy metaphors 
from the music-hall, the poker-table, and the “grip-car.” But it is to be noted 
that both these profound students of slang, Mr. Townsend and Mr. Ade, like the 
creator of the delightful Dooley, express themselves in pure and excellent English 
the moment they drop the mask of their personage. This is very characteristic. 
Many educated Americans take great delight, and even pride, in keeping abreast 
of the daily developments of slang and patter; but this study does not in the 
least impair their sense for, or their command of, good English. The idea that 
the English language is degenerating in America is an absolutely groundless 
illusion. Take them all round, the newspapers of the leading American cities, in 
their editorial columns at any rate, are at least as well written as the newspapers of 
London; and in magazines and books the average level of literary accomplishment 
is certainly very high. There are bad and vulgar writers on both sides of the 
Atlantic ; but until the beams are removed from our own eyes, we may safely trust 
the Americans to attend to the motes in theirs. 

WILLIAM ARCHER. 
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CHAPTER I. 
A SHADOW. 


P NDERSTAND? Of course you don’t. I don’t, though I’ve been here two 
years. And what’s more, I don’t want to,” retorted a rather undersized 
Englishman, whose white drill suit made him look like a stem to the 

huge mushroom of a pith hat which he wore. Despite this protection his face 

was brown exceedingly, and faintly wrinkled through sheer exposure to sun-bright, 
sun-dried air. ‘The fact enhanced the monkey type of his features, and made his 
clear, light blue eyes—so set that they were shadowless below and cavernous above 

—look quite aggressively cool, inquisitive, intelligent. 

“So long as we don’t understand them,” he went on, “and they don’t understand 
us, we jog along the same path amicably, like—well, like the pilgrims to the 
‘Cradle of the Gods,’ and the telegraph posts to the Adjutant General’s office up 
the road yonder—and I’ll trouble you to cram more space than that between two 
earthly poles! No! It is when we begin to have glimmerings, that the deuce 
Copyrigl.t 1899 in the United States of America, by Flora Annie Steel. 
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and all comes in.” He paused in the molten gold of sunlight, which made the 
yellow sand, the corn-coloured tussocks of tiger grass, still yellower and still more 
corn-coloured, to glance round, as if measuring the distance between the long, low 
line of mud enclosure they had left but a few hundred yards behind—yet which, 
already, was losing itself in an illimitable sand stretch beyond—and a bigger tuft 
in the sand stretch ahead; a tuft of spear points and horses, bayonets and men, 
waiting beside the first faint semblance of a reed-paved road. Then he took out 
his watch. Apparently he found leisure at his disposal, for he walked on. “ There’s 
a nursery rhyme they taught me,” he continued, “when my moral nature was at 
the mercy of any fool who chose to take an interest in it—‘dut if poor Pussy 
understood, she’d be, indeed, a naughty creature!’ It didn’t run so consecutively, 
of course: in fact ‘creature’ rhymed to ‘teach her’—but I learnt it that way. 
Children do that sort of thing a sight deal oftener than their elders think.” 

The younger of the two men in uniform with whom he was walking laughed— 
the honest, elated, conscious laugh of one who has not many good stories about 
himself, and happens on an opportunity for telling one of them. 

“TZ used to say, ‘six days shall thy neighbour do all that thou hast to do, and 
the seventh day shalt thou do no manner a 

“Shut up, Lance!” interrupted his elder companion, with a laugh. “It is a 
ripping excuse for your intolerable laziness, but I don’t believe ‘ 

“Fact, I assure you!” protested Lance Carlyon aggrievedly, “and, considering I 
really thought that was the proper version for ten years of my life, I——” 

Dr. George Dillon took off his mushroom hat suddenly, and wiped his forehead, 
as if to smooth away the wrinkles which his smiles had brought to it. “ Lordy! 
It’s a queer world,” he put in. “There is really no good in understanding most 
things. As for this place?—Great Scott! What would happen if my fifteen 
hundred scoundrels, whom you saw digging like babes in the open just now, were 
to understand that I—one Englishman in charge—had virtually no force majeure?” 

“Don’t insult us, Dillon!” remonstrated Captain Vincent Dering, a certain 
swagger underlying his jest. “ Eshwara is a garrison town, remember, now: I’m 
commandant, and Carlyon’s staff...” 

He had, in fact, ridden that morning as far as Dr. Dillon’s house, in charge 
of a troop of native cavalry and some Sikh pioneers who had gone on, under a 
native officer, to take up their temporary quarters in the half-ruined fort just beyond 
the old town of Eshwara. And now, having thus secured their breakfasts, he and 
his lieutenant were on their way towards the horses and escort they had bidden 
await them at the boat bridge which lay between them and their destination. For 
George Dillon was in control of a large industrial jail whose inmates had for 
months been digging the head works of a canal, which was to take off just below 
the town, on the farther side of the river. 

“Are you?” replied the doctor, with a look of pity; “then I hope you'll both 
forget the fact. We’ve got on all right without you, hitherto. So if you'll stick 
to marking out the Viceroy’s camp, and generally preparing the way of the Lord— 
I mean the Lord-sakib—I’ll be obliged to you. By the way, is he coming to 
open the canal on the roth, really ?” 

“So they say. That is, if you are ready for the show by then. I believe he 
could put it off till the 11th or 12th. Dashwood said something to that effect.” 

“Then Dashwood’s an ass. The roth is bad enough. The place will be 
filling up even then.” 

“Filling up? How?” 
“Pilgrims. But on the rith and rzth! By George! you should see them! 
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‘The Assyrians came down like a wolf on the fold’ is nothing to it; only these 
are the Hosts of the Lord, I suppose. And so Dashwood suggested the 11th or 
12th—the Vaisakh festival, did he? Well he zs an ass! But that’s always the 
way. We try to understand feelings, instead of trying to know facts. However, 
we shall be ready for the opening, never fear. Smith expects his C.I.E. over it, 
he says, and that’s enough guarantee. You know Smith, don’t you, Dering— 
Walsall Smith? I think his wife said she knew you 

Lance Carlyon gave an involuntary look at his companion, which Dering gave 
back with a quick frown of anfhoyance. 

“Yes!” he interrupted, with rather unnecessary decision ; “ Mrs. Walsall Smith 
is a great friend of mine, a very great friend.” 

“Jolly for you having friends in Eshwara,” assented Lance in uneasy haste. 
“IT suppose. they are about the only people here, eh! doctor?” he went on, 
changing the subject. But the latter’s clear eyes and brain were occupied for a 
moment in taking stock of Captain Dering’s singular, if a trifle voyant personal 
attractions ; one of the most noticeable of which was the perfect curve of his 
throat and cheek. 

“I beg your pardon—people, did you say?” Dr. Dillon asked, after a pause. 
“Plenty of people, if you count fadrés—the place swarms with missions, you know. 
But if you mean polo...” He shook his head. 

Lance Carlyon’s honest young face clouded, then grew cheerful again. ‘“ Well, 
there must be a lot of black partridge, and I expect there’s fish in the river. 
Besides, it’s an awfully picturesque place. By Jove! it is, Dering; isn’t it?” 

They had reached the tuft of spear-points and horses, men and bayonets; and 
before them lay Eshwara, sun-saturate, shadowless, in the April noon. 

So seen, across the still lagoon of water formed by the junction of the two 
streams, the Hara and the Hari, which edged the low-lying triangular spit from 
which its fortified temple-set walls rose, Eshwara seemed at the very foot of the 
blue barrier of hill behind it, whose serrated edge, paler than the blue sky above 
it, claimed three-quarters of all things visible for this world. That, indeed, was 





the noticeable point in the picture presented to the eye. As a rule Heaven 
claims the larger half of all perspectives. Here, the three elements—earth, 
air, water—lay across the view in three broad bands of blue, curiously similar 
in tint; for the sky was pale with excess of light, the hills with excess of heat, 
and the water paler than either by reason of a white silt which it brought with 
it from the snows—a white silt which a recent flood had left in a fine film upon 
the sand-stretches that showed here and there in the broad basin. 

“Tt is a gypsum detritus,” explained the doctor, “from the ‘Cradle of the 
Gods ’—the cave, you know, where the rivers rise. The pilgrims go, in fact, for 
this very stuff. Find it in the ice crannies, call it ‘the clay of immortality,’ 
smear themselves with it, and then die happy, in hundreds, of pneumonia! ‘Those 
are the facts. I don’t profess to understand them, and, as I told you, I don’t 
want to. It’s dangerous. As that cracked old Jesuit, Father Narayan, admitted, 
with that unfathomable smile of his, when all the other parsons were at me for 
refusing to allow them access to a postulate, or a catechumen, or some one of 
that sort, who was sent to my jail, ‘the Church has always admitted the value of 
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invincible ignorance 

“Father Narayan!” interrupted Lance Carlyon eagerly: “I suppose that’s the 
Father Ninian Bruce who has lived here fifty years, and has a sort of Begum in 
tow—a descendant of General Bonaventura’s, who was the late Nawab’s favourite ? 
. I want to see that old chap: he must be a character. My grandmother, old 
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Lady Carewe, used to tell me about him—long yarns, though she hadn’t met 
him since she was in her teens in a convent at Rome, and he was father 
confessor, I suppose. She’s a Holy Roman, you know, and was a desperate 
flirt too 4d 

“So I am,” said Vincent Dering quickly,—“I mean a Catholic—at least my 
people are. So I can tell you one thing, Dillon: Father Ninian isn’t a Jesuit. 
I was talking about him at the club, when I knew I was coming here; and 
Father Delamere was indignant at the idea—said he was a disgrace to his cloth.” 

George Dillon’s dry face grew dryer. “Did he’indeed! I quite agree that he 
is ; but I didn’t think Delamere would have admitted the fact himself! As for Pidar 
Narayan, as the natives call him, he—he . . . .” here the dry face melted. “ Bless 
the man!” he continued, and the dry voice grew soft, “he thinks he knows more 
about doctoring than I do, and the worst of it is,”—here a_ perfectly charming 
smile took possession of every wrinkle—“he does, in a way; for the natives 
believe in him, and the ‘saffron bag’ is the best of all remedies. You see, when 
he was younger, he used often to go with the pilgrims and try to pull some of 
the poor devils out of the fire—or rather out of the snow—for the ‘ Cradle of the 
Gods’ lies yonder.” 

He pointed to where, faint and far, a peak showed paler than the rest. 

“Why don’t they smear themselves here?” asked Lance, stolidly. 

“Why? Because they don’t. Besides, there isn’t much to come and go 
upon for a robe of righteousness here. Look: the breeze is blowing it away 
already !” 

In truth the sun, which, with the other three elements of earth and air and 
water, give us, in all religions, the whole spiritual life of man—the world of his 
probation, the heaven of his hopes, the means of his purification, and the fire of 
his retribution—had scorched the fine film to dust, and the wind, blowing where 
it listed, was sweeping it away, leaving the sand-stretches unregenerate as ever. 

“An extra touch of pipe-clay!” laughed Vincent Dering, dusting his knee as 
he settled himself in his saddle. ‘“ Well! good-bye, old chap. I shall see you 
again soon, for I shall be coming over to the Smiths’ pretty often, and I suppose 
your regiment of ruffians leaves you off duty sometimes. Carlyon! make Dillon 
an honorary member of the headquarters mess ! ” 

George Dillon, leaning with his hands in his pockets against the rail of the 
first pontoon, watching the little cavalcade start, nodded, ‘Thanks! I’m over pretty 
often at the palace. Pidar Narayan plays the fiddle, and the Begum, as you call 
her—Miss Laila Bonaventura—has a voice. Besides, Babylon, I mean Eshwara, 
amuses me!” 

“Why Babylon?” asked Captain Dering, stooping to straighten his stirrup. 

The doctor laughed, as his lounge changed to a start homewards. ‘ Means 
the same thing. Esh-dwarra, or in another language Bab-ilu, is “the gate of 
God”; though Babylon stands for something else nowadays, doesn’t it? ‘That’s 
why I say it’s never any use to find out the meanings of things. They change 
so! Stick to facts; they don’t. Well, ta ta! I'll see you to-morrow, most likely, 
at the palace. They have a sort of concert-practice-afternoon on Wednesdays— 
some of the Mission ladies sing jollily in parts—and the old man is sure to ask 
you. He sets great store on his ward’s position. Besides, I told him you were a 
nailer at the piano.” 

Vincent Dering made a wry face. “The deuce you did! My dear fellow! 
I couldn’t play hymn tunes to save my life. I shall refuse.” 

“ Pity,” replied Dr. Dillon over his shoulder, as he swung off in strides which 
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emphasised the undue shortness of his trousers, “for I heard Mrs. Smith say they 
wanted a good accompanist. She sings a/fo—rather well.” 

“Oh! does she?” said Captain Dering, in a different tone. 

As they set their faces different ways, there was a smile on both, but the 
doctor’s was scarcely a pleasant one; it would, in fact, have been wholly sardonic 
but for the touch of impatient weariness it brought with it. 

So through the sun-bright, sun-dried air, while George Dillon walked back to 
his fifteen hundred malefactors, the little trail of spear points and bayonets, men 
and horses, drifted at a foot’s-pace across the frail bridge towards the town. 
Drifted unsteadily, the yielding boats swaying, the wooden girders giving and 
groaning over their burden. Seen so, with but a plank between it and the milky 
water creased by the faint current, there was something unreal in the gay troop of 
colour and glitter making its way to the quaint storeyed town, ablaze in the 
sunlight which turned each golden temple-spike to a star. A cool breeze fluttered 
the lance pennants, and brought that faint film of white to horse and man, warm 
flesh and cold steel. 

And far away on that pale peak, a little white cloud had rested, hiding the 
“Cradle of the Gods.” 

“There must be fish here,” remarked Lance dogmatically. “Tl get out my 
rods to-morrow and try for a ‘mahseer.’” And the earnestness of his face, as he 
lifted his eyes skywards to watch a couple of cormorants, would have suited a 
knight-errant of old on the quest of the Holy Grail. 

“Tt won’t be half bad, I expect—for a time at any rate,” assented Vincent 
Dering, still with that content upon his: “we will get up some fun while the 
camp is here, of course; and after that”— he paused, and the content became 
greater—“‘ we'll manage for the month or so we have to stop. At least I shall.” 

His voice was soft. He might have been another knight-errant of old, riding 
across to the enchanted castle of his beloved. 

“T beg pardon, sir,” said a voice behind him, a voice with a strong native 
accent, yet with a curiously English phrasing in it, “ but by dismounting here you 
will reach the fort in a few minutes on foot. The road is longer.” 

Captain Dering turned, as if surprised, to the speaker—a native officer who 
sat his horse at the salute ; then smiled, and with a clatter of accoutrements 
slipped to the ground. 

“Come along, Carlyon! I was forgetting that Roshan Khan is up to the 
ropes here. You belong to Eshwara, don’t you, avil/dar sahib?” 

The man to whom he spoke had slipped from his saddle also, and stood, 
smart as uniform could make him, still as discipline could hold him. He was a 
good-looking young Mahomedan of about thirty, curiously English in his 
movements, curiously native in his exaggeration of martial airs. 

“ Hluzoor !” he assented. ‘‘ We are connected with the late Nawab’s house.” 

He spoke with absolute indifference; but Captain Dering, as they left the 
bazaar, which led from the bridge, for a short flight of steps and a narrow 
alley cleaving its way through crowded, shouldering houses, remarked aside, 
“TI believe that means he is about the nearest relation left. The Colonel, I 
know, wasn’t sure about the wisdom of his coming here, but then the Colonel is 
that sort. So I insisted. One wants somebody who can tell you things in a 
new place. What’s that, in there, Roshan ?” 

They had come to a long high wall, with trees showing above it, which 
stretched away on their right hand for two or three hundred yards, until it ended 
in an arched tunnel through a massive block of building, at right angles to it, 
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“The palace garden, sir; and that is the palace. There is no entrance this 
side.” 

“The women’s apartments, I suppose ?” 

“ Huzoor,’ assented Roshan Khan once more. ‘The Miss-Safid lives there 
now, and the Padré has his chapel there too, The river runs along the side, and 
it is pleasant.” 

“ Pleasant and cool,” echoed Lance, as the shadow of the tunnel closed in on 
them. “I'd no idea it was so hot outside. By Jove! what a quaint place!” 

They were emerging on a wide, square courtyard, of which the palace formed 
one side, the fort another, a flight of steps leading down to the river a third, 
while the fourth was, apparently, a wing of the palace. All three walls were 
absolutely blank save for a low door at each of the four corners ; and these were, 
so to speak, connected with each other by pathways raised two steps above the 
rest of the courtyard. A similar footpath crossed it in the middle, and so 
completed the resemblance to a union jack ; for the pathways were of white marble 
and red Agra stone, the courtyard of purple-blue brick. These paths met in a 
round platform in the centre, where, on a stone carriage, stood an old cannon. 

“That’s a big gun,” said Vincent Dering, when, with a quickened clink of 
his spurred steps, he had reached it; so, laying his hand lightly on the cylinder, 
he vaulted to it, as on to a horse, and stooped to read an inscription on the 
riveted band about the breach. 

*‘ Sanskrit,” he said,—‘ that stumps me! it’s so confounded straight. Ah ! here 
it is in Persian too—that’s better.” 

There was a faint clash of steel on stone, for, as he read the motto aloud, 
Roshan’s hand, stiffening on his sword hilt, made ground and scabbard meet. 

Captain Dering slipped to his feet again with a laugh. 

“ Teacher of religion, and instructor of souls;’? that’s about a _ correct 
translation, isn’t it, Aavi/dar sahib? But Vd back a Maxim against old Blunderbore 
as a missionary agent nowadays. Hullo! they worship it still, do they?” 

He pointed to a faded chaplet of marigolds around the muzzle, and a red 
hand printed on the marble below. 

The Mahomedan’s face took on the expression of his race and creed; all 
unconsciously too, he reverted to his own language. 

“The idolaters do that when they come to bathe; and they give alms to the 
saint, when he is inside.” 

“Inside!” echoed Captain Dering. ‘What? Inside the gun?” 

Here Lance, who had promptly peered down the muzzle, came up from it 
excitedly asserting that the saint was there now: he could see the brute’s fuzzy 
head half way down, so he must have crawled in feet foremost—one of those 
naked brutes who smeared themselves with ashes, to judge by his chignon ! 

“Make a ripping mop,” laughed Vincent Dering, after glancing down in his 
turn: “clean the gun nicely”—then the énsouciance of his face disappeared, its 
curves hardened—“ and, by God! I'll make him. I’m not going to have my guns 
worshipped—eh, Roshan ?” 

“ Huzoor,’ assented the Mahomedan once more, this time joyfully, as, a 
decorous two paces behind, his spurs jingled in harmony with his captain’s across 
the raised union-jack towards the river-end of the courtyard, where, in a projecting 
bastion right upon the bathing steps, the low, arched door stood which gave access 
to the fort. 

In order to reach it they had to pass the solitary visible occupant of the wide, 
sunlit courtyard. This was a man—of what rank, education, occupation, none could 














“He rose quietly, almost unconcernedly, took the half-baked cake ... and going down to the river's edge, 
flung his dinner into it to feed the fishes.” 
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tell—who, having raised a square of two-inch-high mud wall between his twice-born 
purity and the world, was preparing his daily food. Naked, save for his waist-cloth, 
and the thread of the twice-born over his left shoulder, he was isolated even from 
his kindred. Alone with himself and his God. 

Before him in the same mud-plastered square, as he sat immovable, was the 
mud fireplace on which his wheaten dough-cake was cooking; beside him was a 
leaf platter of curds, a brass vessel of milk. 

The noon was almost shadowless; yet, even so, as he led the way, Captain 
Dering—from sheer habit—swerved to step farther from the sacred square. Doing 
so, his foot slipped an instant on the lower step. He gave an impatient exclamation 
and passed on. A minute later the door of the fort clanged behind the little 
party, cutting short an English laugh. 

Then, not till then, the man in that square of purity showed signs of life. He 
rose quietly, almost unconcernedly, took the half-baked cake from the embers, the 
leaf platter of curds, the vessel of milk, and going down to the river’s edge, flung 
his dinner into it to feed the fishes. 

For, in that stumble, the plume-like fringe of Vincent Dering’s high-peaked 
turban had sent a shadow to overtop the two-inch barrier between one man and 
his fellows. 


CHAPTER II. 
““HE SHALL FEED HIS FLOCK LIKE A SHEPHERD.” 


THE garden of the old palace at Eshwara had been rightly described by Roshan 
Khan as a pleasant place. Longer than it was broad, its shady walks and orange 
groves clung to the river, raised above it by a balconied wall against which the 
current ran dimpling. On two of the remaining sides, a twenty-feet-high barrier 
of sheer masonry, buttressed and bastioned, blocked out all curious eyes. On the 
third, separating it from the courtyard where the big gun stood, rose the palace. 
Seen thus intimately from within, the latter had changed its character. No longer 
severe, stern, giving a blank stare at the world from the narrow slits of infrequent 
windows, it had grown fanciful, almost fantastic, full of canopied turrets and 
inconsequent little latticed retreats. 

At least in the two upper storeys; for the lower one was more solid, its chief 
feature being a wide, aisled passage leading right through it to a door which gave 
on the courtyard. Being exactly opposite the one in the corner of the fort bastion 
on the other side, this door opened, as the latter did, on one of the slantwise 
limbs of the quaint union-jack of raised paths which centred in the cannon, 

It was not necessary, however, to go round by this in crossing from one door to 
the other, as, by keeping to the river steps, you could do so on the same level. 

In old times the guardians of the frail beauties for whose delectation the 
garden had been made, had lived in the crypt-like vaulted rooms which opened 
out from this aisled passage ; so keeping the gate against illegal wanderings. Since 
the only other exit from the garden, save by boat, was through the second story 
of the women’s apartments; and as this was by a door leading directly into the 
royal rooms, which were on the other side of the tunnel that gave access to 
the courtyard, and also divided the palace into two portions—male and female—the 
butterfly prisoners had had no chance of fluttering to strange honey. In those 
days, therefore, the door had always been bolted and barred. 

It stood wide open, however, showing a vista of green at the farther end of the 
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passage, when Captain Dering and Lance Carlyon came over to it in reply to 
the intimation that Miss Laila Bonaventura was “ At Home for Music on Wednesday 
afternoons,” which had been brought to the fort overnight by an old pantaloon. 
A very old pantaloon, with a wizened face, a few sparse hairs—dyed flaming red— 
standing at right angles to his cheeks, and a marvellous livery, consisting for the 
most part of yards upon yards of tarnished tinsel cloth twisted and twined about 
head and waist like Saturn’s rings. The oldest of old pantaloons, with a back 
curved by a lifetime of obeisances, a toothless mouth still full of sonorous titles, 
and a wicked old eye watchful for the least want of the master, be it good or evil ! 
A pantaloon, with Heaven knows what history of unutterable things hidden in his 
old brain, such as is to be seen, even in these days, lingering round the ruins of 
a native court: a figure despicable enough, yet real; so in a way pathetic, by 
reason of its absolute lack of fitness with things as they are nowadays. 

As the two Englishmen paused—partly because the swift change from 
the glare without to the gloom within was startling—this same pantaloon, with a 
white muslin robe superadded to the livery as a badge of his dignity as doorkeeper, 
precipitated himself upon them from the shadows, with ancient skips of alacrity and 
looplike salaams ; then with crab-like sidlings led the way, the young men following. 

“T must have that old chap on paper before I leave,” said Vincent Dering : 
“he’s too good to be lost.” 

So, their steps echoing cheerfully with their laughter, they went on until, 
towards the middle of the passage, the aisle to their left widened, and through a 
maze of pillars and arches a glimpse or two of air and sunlight showed sharply. 

Lance took a curious step towards them. ‘Opens on to the river, I expect— 
jolly cool it must be in the hot weather! By Jove! those old sinners knew how 
to be comfortable. Hullo!”—he paused in a sort of horror—“I say, Dering, I 
believe it’s a chapel. Yes! it is.” He took off his cap instinctively, and moved 
another step forward to see better. 

But Captain Dering called impatiently, ‘Oh, come along, do, Carlyon! I didn’t 
promise to go to church. Hymns are bad enough, in all conscience.” 

Lance, however, stood rooted to the spot, cap in hand. ‘“ Hush!” he said, in 
a low voice, “I believe they are having service.” As he spoke a robed figure 
showed between the arches against the sunlight beyond them; showed with 
something in its lifted hands, then passed to some unseen altar. 

“Oh! come along, do, there’s a good chap, and let’s get out of the way,” 
repeated Captain Dering sharply. “It’s Father Narayan, I suppose; he’s as mad 
as a hatter, and boshes the whole business—at least, so Delamere said. I told 
you we were a bit early, but you would start ; still it’s too bad of the old man 
to have his chapel in the front hall! Come along! and let us wait in the garden: 
it looks an awfully jolly one—awfully ... .” 

He paused, perhaps at the change, this time, from gloom to glare, perhaps at 
the sudden sense of anticipation, the sudden quickening of the pulse of life which 
made him draw a long breath involuntarily. 

It was not unfamiliar to him, that sudden stir of vitality, of expectation; and 
with a curious smile on his face he crossed to the edge of the marble plinth on 
which the passage opened, and, leaning over the balustrade, looked down to a 
terrace below, and, so, on to the garden itself. 

A perfect wilderness of common flowers, sown broadcast, lay at his feet, 
hemming in a shallow marble tank, which was nearly covered with the dewy 
leaf-cups of the lotus, and set round with mosaic arabesques. From this tank two 
aqueducts led to the edge of the terrace, ending in steep slopes of fretted marble 
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“The oldest of old pantaloons, with a back curved by a lifetime of obeisances.” 


where cascades had once wimpled and dimpled down to the water-maze which 
lay below—a shiny lake, cobwebbed over by narrow marble paths just wide enough 
for the bare flying feet of a laughing girl. Beyond, was scented shade, with glints 
of watercourses gleaming here and there; while here and there came a peep of a 
latticed balcony overhanging the river—a balcony just large enough for a laughing 
girl and her lover. 

Yet there was not even a butterfly to be seen hovering over the flowers. All 
was still, all was silent, until Vincent Dering’s careless laugh echoed through the 
stillness, the silence. 

“Can’t you imagine it all lit up?—they used to put coloured lamps behind 
the cascades, I’m told, and play catch-who-can up and down and all about the 
place! On the whole I expect they enjoyed themselves . . . better than the type- 
writing girls of to-day do, for instance.” 

“Got beastly sick of enjoying themselves before they had done with it, I 
expect,” replied Lance, succinctly, “‘ especially if there was always such a confounded 
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strong smell of orange-blossom. Bah! I'd prefer a polecat; but”—he gave a 
distasteful glance at his companion—‘‘I believe you like strong scents.” 

“Why not?” laughed Vincent Dering, drawing out a handkerchief deluged 
with white-rose, and sniffing at it: “it’s a harmless taste,”—here his jest passed to 
earnest, and his eyes took a half-soft, half-cynical expression,—“ so’s the other, in a 
way. It isn’t altogether despicable to let yourself loose in Paradise without an 
arritre pensée of flaming swords. Especially if you can give pleasure to some one 
else thereby. One could act Romeo and Juliet nicely in this garden, and have 
your choice of balconies too,” he continued, returning to jest, “even if the young 
woman... .” 

He glanced back, as if to verify his remark from the fagade of the palace; but 
what he saw, behind him, brought a sudden straightening of his lounge, and 
rather an elaborate doffing of his sailor hat; for he was always a trifle ornate in 
his courtesy towards women, and the girl who stood within a pace or two of him 
was distinctly attractive, if, even at the first glance, a little too bread-and-buttery 
for his taste; too young, too clumsy as to waist, too massive in the contours of 
face and figure. For Captain Vincent Dering’s fancy had remained constant for 
the last three years to a different type of beauty—a type which, for the first time 
in his life, had made him sentimental, romantic, more or less unselfish. Still the 
girl was handsome, even in that babyish frock of starched white muslin, girt about 
with a yellow silk sash. ‘The dress, he told himself,—for he was a connoisseur in 
chiffons, and had a pretty turn for painting in addition—would have been better 
soft and creamy; but, thank heaven! the sash was not blue, like the marker of 
the missal she carried in her hand. It might have been; for it is impossible to 
fathom the lack of all sense of fitness in some women. Yet the result would have 
been to take all the ivory tints from this girl’s complexion, and leave it jaundiced. 
And the ivory was charming. 

“T am Miss Bonaventura,” she began, in a set way which convinced Captain 
Dering that she had been sent to say those very words, and none other. ‘* My 
guardian, Father Ninian Bruce, will be here directly. Won’t you come upstairs to 
the drawing-room ? I am sorry we did not know it was so late.” 

“Tt is our fault: we are disgracefully early,” put in Captain Dering. “I told 
Carlyon Then he paused, feeling curiously at a loss before the girl’s look of 
stolid gravity. 

“Perhaps your watch is too fast,” she suggested. “And then my guardian 
likes to go by the sun. He says it never needs winding up. But I think it is 
inconvenient, when everybody else has a watch. It is always better to do as 
other people do.” 





Her voice was very sweet and full, but a country-bred accent spoilt its beauty, 
and brought a grimace to Captain Dering’s face, as he and his companion dutifully 
followed the speaker up one of the curved flights of steps, which led from the 
plinth to a wide /oggia on the second storey. Like the room seen through its 
arches, this was lavishly decorated with fragments of looking-glass fashioned into 
flowing designs with gilt stucco. The afternoon sun, at this height shining full 
into the /oggia, made it a veritable star-chamber. 

“What a charming place!” went on Captain Dering in his best manner. 
“Doesn’t it remind you of the Arabian nights, Carlyon ? ” 

A sudden vague surprise and interest came to the girl’s face, lightening it 
infinitely. 

“Have you read the Alif Laila?” she asked. “My moonshi brought it,—I 
have to learn Urdu, you know, because my guardian thinks I ought to be able to 
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speak to the people, as he does,—and I wanted to read it, because it is my 
name, you see—Laila: it means night, I believe—but my guardian did not wish 
it. He gave me the ‘ Mirror of Virtue’ instead. It is very, very, long % 

Her almost childish garrulity ceased in a faint flush over the ivory of her 
face, and she reverted to her lesson, and her indifference. “The other people will 
be here directly; but they will come from the city, across the tunnel, and go 
straight into the drawing-room. Would you like to come in there, or stay here ? ” 

. Oh! stay here, please,” said Vincent desperately. The young woman was 
getting on his nerves. 

“Then perhaps you would like to try the piano?” persisted Miss Bonaventura. 
“My guardian has it brought out here on Wednesday afternoons, because it 
sounds well among the arches. Will you try it?” 

Her hand—it was ivory also, Vincent observed, and had long, filbert-shaped 
nails—held the cover of the keyboard open stolidly; and Lance Carlyon, feeling 
a bit desperate also, said appealingly, “Do, Dering. He is a nailer at the piano, 
I assure you, Miss Bonaventura ; and he sings too.” 

“So my guardian——” she began, when Vincent’s patience gave way, and, 
with a perfect devil of exasperation roused in him, he sat down on the music 
stool, and with a crash burst into a naughty little love song he had picked up at 
Brindisi on the way out. He did it simply to soothe himself; so, to do him 
justice, he nearly fell off the music stool in horror when, at the refrain of the 
second verse, a very full, round mezzo soprano joined in it, with a verve and 
abandon far exceeding his own. He scarcely knew whether to apologise, or go 
on; but Miss Bonaventura apparently had no doubts. She finished with a gay 
little staccato note which would have made her fortune at a music hall, and then 
turned to the accompanist with a smile which showed an absolutely flawless set 
of teeth. 

“What funny words! but I like them, and the tune too, What is it called? 
I should like to get and sing it to my guardian.” 

Vincent, who had begun a stammering regret that he had not remembered her 
nationality, altered his phrase—with a sense of relief. ‘You know Italian very 
well, I suppose, Miss Bonaventura?” he said. 

She returned to her indifference immediately. 

“My guardian and I always speak it. He loves Italy and the Italians. He 
knew my grandmother there. She was a princess; but he never speaks of her, so 
I don’t know very much about it. Only Mother at the Convent said that my 
guardian——” 

She was off, gaily, on the childishly-confidential tack again, when the sight of 
some one coming up the stairs made her veer towards dignity once more. ‘There 
is my guardian,” she said; “he is very sorry to have kept you waiting.” 

Evidently this was the last bit of her lesson, for she closed the piano with 
great decision. 

The figure which came slowly towards them was that of a very old man, yet 
one older, by many years, than his looks. For he was still straight, save for a 
slight stoop in the neck; but this, by the backward poise of the head thus made 
necessary to enable his brown eyes to meet all things, after their habit, squarely, 
if softly, gave him an air of alertness. He was dressed in an ordinary black 
soutane, but wore a fine white embroidered muslin skull-cap, such as natives wear, 
instead of a black one. His grey hair showed, still luxuriant, beneath it, and the 
wide sash of faded lilac silk with tasselled ends, which was tied in a bow about 
his waist, set off his still slim and still graceful figure. 
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“T hope my little girl has been doing the honours properly,” he began, pausing 
a pace or two from the young men, and not offering to shake hands; but his 
voice was a welcome in itself, and had that nameless cachet of absolute good 
breeding which makes offence impossible. There was a slight hesitancy in it too, 
now and again, which was overcome by a look that took the listener into its 
confidence, and appealed for friendly forbearance. “But she is only just back 
from school at Calcutta, and the good nuns did not see much company, did they, 
Laila?” ‘Then in an undertone of solicitude he added, in Italian, ‘‘ Didst tell 
them, cava mia? didst remember it all?” 

Laila Bonaventura looked at him with a faint resentment. “I think so, 
guardian,” she replied in English. “ Didn’t 1?” 

The last came with such swift, almost savage challenge of voice and eyes, that 
Vincent Dering, the recipient, felt glad of the diversion caused by the arrival 
through the drawing-room—of some more guests to claim the attention of the host 
and hostess, and so leave him in peace. 

“T say, that girl has got splendid hair, hasn’t she?” he said in an undertone to 
Lance, as they stood a little apart watching the new comers. 

“That tall one, you mean? Don’t admire it ; puts me in mind of that devil of 
a chestnut who nearly killed me at polo: a chestnut with white stockings; awfully 
handy, but ¥ 

He paused as Father Ninian came up to them. 

“You can scarcely know any of your neighbours as yet, Captain Dering,” began 
the old man, with the ceremony of a past age, “so perhaps you will give me the 
privilege of presenting you to some of our good Mission ladies.” 

“Thanks !” replied Vincent hastily; “but I see my old friend Mrs. Walsall 
Smith coming in: I must just go and shake hands. But I’m sure Carlyon P 

Lance shot a perfectly pathetic glance after his Captain, as the latter moved off to 
meet a delicate-looking fair woman, who at that moment came in with Dr. Dillon; 
the doctor taken possession of and monopolised by an exceedingly pretty child of 
five, who had evidently inherited her mother’s fragility. 

“ Delighted, I’m sure,” murmured Lance, following his leader dejectedly. 

“Miss Erda Shepherd: Mr. Lancelot—I am right, am I not ?—Carlyon.” 

It was the tall girl with the red-bronze hair, of course. She had bronze 
eyebrows too, and bronze eyes—nice ones. Lance saw so much as he made his 
bow, while Father Ninian stood looking first at the girl, then at the young man; 
and as he looked his fine old hands were clasped as if they held something very 
precious. It was a habit of his. 

“T hope you will like each other,” he said, in his kind old voice; and then, 
ere he moved away, his hands fell apart for an instant, as if giving something. 
“Peace go with you, my children,” he said, with a smile. 

Lance felt a queer, unaccustomed thrill travel from the nape of his neck to his 
boots, pausing by the way at his heart. It was an unusual method of introduction, 
certainly, yet somehow it relieved the shyness which generally beset him at such 
functions. He found himself looking frankly into the bronze eyes, and something 
in them made him say almost involuntarily—‘‘That was rather a jolly way of 
beginning to be friends—I mean . 

The shyness came back with a rush ; he blundered horribly. 

“Very,” put in the girl, interrupting him quite simply. “I ‘hope it will be 
peace. I always hope that. You know I am a missionary.” 

“Oh,” he replied blankly. ‘“ Yes—there are a lot of you—I mean of them, in 
Eshwara, aren’t there?” 
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Her face set suddenly, her mouth grew almost stern. “Not enough, Mr. 
Carlyon—not half enough,” she replied; and the militant ring of her voice, belying 
the peaceful professions of the previous moment, made him look at her curiously, 
recognising that he had touched some quivering nerve of mind. “If you knew 
Eshwara as I know it,” she went on passionately, “you would say so too—l’m 
sure you would.” 

The bronze eyes mecting his blue ones, though they gave nothing back but 
kindly, almost boyish surprise, seemed satisfied. She turned suddenly and stretched 
her right hand over the river, which slipped oilily past the wall below, as they 
stood beside the balustrade of the Joggia. “Look,” she said impulsively, “do 
you see that straight white thing floating down the curve of the current yonder ? 
It isn’t a log; those others are—plenty of logs come down the rivers from the 
forests in the hills, for they can’t stop all, you know, at the Government wood- 
station. And so the people here catch the runaways in the backwater, and get paid 
for them. But that... .” She paused, and her other hand gripped the balustrade 
hard; then she turned back to him with a faint apology. ‘‘ Why should I bother 
you? Let us talk of something else. There is no reason why I should speak of 
these things to you—so soon—or, indeed, at all.” 

“T’d rather you did,” he put in quickly. It was the truth. A sudden curiosity 
had come to him, a sudden desire to know more, to think more. He was less 
of a boy than he had been five minutes before. “I—I hope you will,” he 
added, “really I do;...I—I—” He felt his manhood as he had never felt 
it before, and yet, in a way, he was more forgetful of it. The girl opposite him 
was womanhood incarnate to him, and yet, in some mysterious way, beyond it, 
above it. “You and I must be about the same age, I expect,” he went on, with 
a half-perplexed frown, “but you have seen a lot more than I have. I wish 
you'd tell me, please!” 

The straight white glint in the water was just disappearing behind one of those 
balconies overhanging the river, where there was only room for a pair of lovers. 

“Tt is a dead girl, Mr. Carlyon,” she said in a low voice. “She was in my 
school. Her people were very bigoted—Brahmins in a temple—but they let her 
be taught to read, because she was betrothed to an educated man. Last year she 
was married—she was but a child still—and I have only seen her once or twice since. 
Then ...”—the voice paused a second—“ She was very frightened, poor little Premi, 
at what was coming. ‘I shall die, Miss-sazid, I shall surely die,’ she said to me 
the very last time I saw her; so I promised—I am a medical missionary, Mr. 
Carlyon—but when the time came they would not let me in. I—I went to the 
husband: he is an educated man; you may have heard of him—Ramanund, a 
great speaker, he writes too, and all that—but he said he was helpless with the 
women ; and I am not sure either if he wished it himself—they don’t know their 
own minds. So poor little Premi and her baby .... Oh!” she broke off, with 
an infinite pain in her voice, “it is so hard, so hard for both!” Her face, set 
riverwards, was soft yet stern, full of fight yet full of pity, and Lance thought 
of a virgin martyr in the illustrated “Lives of the Saints” with which his 
grandmother, Lady Carewe, had been wont to still his boyish unrest on Sunday 
afternoons. Yet there was something beyond that self-concentrated devotion in 
this face ; something that took him back farther still, to the days when he had 
sobbed out his childish hurts in his mother’s arms. “She was ill all yesterday and 
the day before; they told me there was no hope of either—they just let them die. 
And they always put them in the river; they have iron rings round their wrists 
and ankles, to prevent them coming back to harm the men.” She paused and 
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turned to Lance swiftly. “Isn't it true that there are not enough of us—that 
we want more English women to teach them what——” 

“ But I does!” came a high childish treble, forcing itself irresistibly even on 
the attention of these two; “I ’ikes oo twenty ‘fowsand times better than dad, 
an’ I ’ikes Captain Dering ten ’fowsand times better too; an’ so does mum—don’t 
’00, mummie ?” 

It was little Gladys Smith, who, clasping both Dr. Dillon’s hands in hers, had 
swung herself back from him so as to toss her fair curls from her laughing face, 
as she looked up at him mutinously. 

There was an instant’s awkward pause, during which the eyes of a man and 
a woman met for a second. Met and parted hastily; but not before the girl with 
the yellow silk sash, who stood between them, had looked from one to the other 
with a dim surprise unclosing her red lips, and showing the gleam of her white 
teeth between them. 

Then Dr. Dillon said carelessly, ‘‘ And you like Akhbar Khan better than any 
of us, you young sinner, because he gives you sweeties! Here, Akhbar Khan, 
bring the Missy-ada some cream toffee !” 

The old pantaloon, who, with his loose coatee removed and a white duster 
tucked into Saturn’s waist-ring, was now helping to hand round coffee and cake, 
capered up with a voluble but toothless—“‘ Jer—reeb—pun—waz /” (Protector of 
the Poor). 

Gladys helped herself discriminately, staring at the old servitor the while. 
“ But I don’t like Akhbar Khén—Do I? son of an owl!” she continued superbly, 
in the accurate Urdu which comes so daintily from lisping English babies. “ Did 
I not say I would hate thee, because thou wouldst not tell me why thou didst 
prostrate thyself before the soldier in the courtyard? And the ayah laughed, the 
base-born !_ She knew also, and would not say, and so did the soldier; so I hate 
you all!” She stamped her little foot, and shook her curls defiantly. 

“Gladys!” cried her mother reproachfully. 

“Hullo! What’s all this about?” laughed Captain Dering, catching the child 
up in his arms. “One of my soldiers insulting you? Who was it?” He turned, 
with the absolute command of his race, to the be-ringed one, who stood, full of 
deprecatory mumblings and sa/aamings, his hands holding the tray of sweets, 
trembling visibly. 

*“Who was it, Khan-jee?” asked Father Ninian, in a curiously even tone ; one 
which nevertheless seemed a compelling one, for a murmured name came rapidly, 
followed by eager explanations. 

Father Ninian frowned, and deliberately put on his gold pince-nez, which always 
hung round his neck. He seldom used it, however, being, he would say playfully 
in his native Scotch, too “weel acquaint” with Eshwara and all in it, to need 
such help after fifty ‘years’ experience. So it had come to be an unfailing sign 
that he was face to face with something unexpected, something new. Naturally, 
therefore, it changed the character of his face, bringing back to it a strange 
look of youth, of hope and energy—the look of choice which age has not. 

“Roshan Khan,” he echoed, “why comes he here?” ‘Then in sudden 
recollection he turned to Vincent Dering. “Of course he comes with you. I 





knew he was in your regiment, but I did not think . . .” 
Captain Dering put down the child gently. “Is there any reason, sir,” he 
asked decisively, “why he should not be here? If so...” : 


Father Ninian took off his eyeglasses slowly. He was back on familiar 
ground, “ No!” he said, with a smile and a shrug of the shoulders; “none, 
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He is welcome to come if he likes. He is a fine soldier, Captain Dering, and a 
good fencer.” 

“The best I have ever come across,” put in Lance Carlyon. 

Father Ninian laughed, a satisfied, vainglorious little laugh, and bowed with 
his hand on his heart, in foreign fashion. It seemed almost as if something had 
brought back the manners of a different life. 

“ His master thanks you,” he said gaily. “I taught him; but, as Esmond said 
of the dotte de Jesuit, not all. We craftsmen keep something up our sleeve for 
our own use!” 

Lance Carlyon’s face grew eager. He had heard of Father Ninian’s art with 
the foils, and took his opportunity. ‘ That’s what Roshan does to me. I took 
lessons from him, but he licks my head off with tricks. Perhaps some day, sir . . .” 

Father Ninian’s right hand and wrist, despite their age, flourished themselves 
with marvellous suppleness. “Of a surety! of a surety,” he interrupted, still in 
that gay, almost reckless voice; “and I will teach you ‘ Z’Addio del Marito” I 
never taught that to Roshan—it does not do for savage natures.” 

“The husband’s goodbye! What a funny name!” echoed Laila curiously. 
“Why is it called that, guardian ?” 

The gaiety left the old man’s face. 

“Because the thrust is used, cava mia,” he replied in Italian, and his answer 
came dreamily, half to himself,—‘‘ when even those who have that greatest tie to 
life, prefer to say goodbye to it.” He paused, then went on cheerfully, “ But 
come! Music! music! We lose time horribly. Laila, ’tis your part to begin.” 

The girl walked stolidly to the piano. 

“What shall I sing, guardian?” she asked. 

“Sing ?” he repeated, reverting once more to Italian, and his voice had the 
dreamy tone in it again: “sing my favourite, child. The talk hath taken me 
back to the old days. And sing it well!” 

Something in the pose of the girl, something in the faint defiance of her face 
as she stood turning over the leaves of the music, attracted Vincent Dering’s fancy. 
He moved over to her, and asked if he should play her accompaniment. 

“Tf you can,” she said ungraciously. 

He smiled. ‘What is it? Oh! Handel!” he shrugged his shoulders. “ Yes, 
I fancy I can play him: he is not very complex.” 

The next instant he had embarked, with a certain sense of figue lending 
perfection to his phrasing, on the prelude; but, perfect as his tone was, it seemed 
to fall dull and dead before the voice which rose and echoed into the arches. 

“ He shall feed His flock like a shepherd.” 

Pure, peaceful, free from every touch of passion: absolutely, utterly, beyond 
this world and its works, it rose and filled the garden; the orange-scented garden, 
with its fretted marble cascades and water-maze, where the feet of laughing girls 
had chased each other, the latticed balconies where lovers had sate. 

“And He shall gather the lambs in Hits arms.” 

It floated out over the river where the dead girl had drifted, making a light 
come to a pair of bronze eyes. 

“Come unto Him all ye that labour.” 

Out beyond the garden, into the city, a faint far echo of the call made men 
and women pause in the struggle for life, and say, “They are singing in the 
palace.” 

“And ye shall find rest unto your souls.” 
The promise of all religions, the cry which makes all creeds one, rose and fell 
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as the afternoon sun, shining into the /oggia, put a canopy of stars above the 
head of the singer. 

Some of the audience said “Thank you” politely when she ended. Vincent 
Dering did not. He stood on one side, and, being musical to the heart’s core, 
gave himself the luxury of silence. Only when Father Ninian, ever mindful of 
ceremonies and courtesies, crossed to acknowledge the services of the accompanist, 
he said briefly, “‘Who taught her that?” 

The old man looked at him almost wistfully. “I heard her grandmother sing 
it, nearly sixty years ago. I have never forgotten it.” 

“T do not wonder,” said Vincent Dering; and his eyes, forgetful of others, 
followed the girl whose dress ought to have been creamy and soft instead of 
white and starched. 

IFLoRA ANNIE STEEL. 
(To be continued.) 


SONG. 


LET me now consider and be wise! 
() Ere Summer goes, 
Drink in the sunlight of these cloudless skies, 
And learn by heart the fragrance of this rose, 
The sweetness of the smile within your eyes, 
Ere Summer flies ! 


Through Winter snows, 

My memories shall be these perfect skies, 

The subtle fragrance of this crimson rose, 

And, more than all, the smile that lights your eyes. 
Ere Summer goes, 

Ah! let me well consider and be wise. 


H, «A. -G. 
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ITH what reverence does the genuine hero-worshipper look upon houses 
where famous men were born, or died, or lived for any considerable 
portion of their lives; with what humility does he tread the floors which 

echoed once upon a time under their footsteps; with what mingled feelings of awe 
and respect does he handle the most ordinary of objects if he be assured they 
were once touched by the hands of the masters! Common human habitations, 
quite unimposing conglomerations of stone and mortar and woodwork in the eyes 
of others, are to him palaces full of memories of the great, whose familiar spirits 
still hover there ; they are landmarks which, owing to their associations, form links 
in a chain binding him to the past. ‘Nearly every one possessed of any imagination 
at all has experienced these feelings, which are identical with, or at least differ in 
degree only from the feelings which would have overwhelmed us had we visited 
one of the great occupants of these houses when he was in the flesh. Thus 
regarded, the privilege of being on visiting terms with the master-minds of this 
and former centuries is within the reach of all. 

Better in Paris than in any other city in the world, I think, are the needs of 
the hero-worshipper looked after. With the exception of a very few cases there 
are no really important landmarks, be they literary or otherwise, which are not 
plainly pointed out to him; whereas in other cities he may have to seek for years 
before his search is rewarded. At least two societies exist whose sole object is 
to identify beyond all doubt the Paris houses where the famous lived at some 
important period of their careers; and a "bus drive in almost any direction will take 
you past numerous tablets neatly let into the sides of buildings, which plainly set 
forth in graven letters why they deserve the notice of the passer-by. Fortunate, 
indeed, is the hero-worshipper in Paris! He has but to take his choice, personal 
taste guiding him in his visits (he need have no compunction in asking the present 
occupants of historic dwellings to share his enthusiasm, so invariably obliging are 
they), and thus forming a measure of his mind, in much the same way as the 
literary landmarks here described are some indication of the authors whom 
I love. 

It is curious how the appearance of some streets seems to accord with the 
dominant characteristics of authors who once lived in them, as though they had 
not only made an impression on the minds of men, and on the literature of 
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their time, but also 
stamped inanimate 
objects with their 
personality. One part 
of the Rue du Mont 
Thabor has always, 
to my mind, seemed 
one of the most 
melancholy of streets 
—expressing the 
melancholy genius of 
Alfred de Musset, and 
especially on a wet 
day, with surprising 
reality. The author 
of Les Nuits lived 
for many years and 
died at No. 4 of that 
street, next door to 
the house (No. 6) 
where that anything 
but sad writer, Wash- 
ington Irving, lodged 
in 1821, shortly after 
the publication by 
John Murray of his 
Sketch Book. Be- 
tween 1844 and 1849 
the poet had lived at 
23 (formerly 21bis), 
Quai Voltaire, in an 
apartment occupied 
at the present time 
by the Abbé le 
Nordez, who has 
restored it to 
No. 4, Rue du Mont Thabor, where Alfred de Musset died. the state it was 

in at the time his 

celebrated predecessor lived there, neglecting not even the colour of the wall- 
paper in his zeal for accuracy. But in 1850 the De Musset family, as related by 
Paul de Musset in the biography, of his brother, was broken up, owing to the 
mother leaving Paris for Anjou to live with her daughter ; so Alfred went to live in 
the Rue Rumfort. Then, wishing to be near his brother, who had an apartment in 
the Rue des Pyramides, he left that street and came to reside in the Rue du Mont 
Thabor, still accompanied by that faithful housekeeper of his, Mme. Martellet, mée 
Adéle Colin, who was to remain with him up to the day of his death. This 
admirable woman was a witness of a thousand-and-one little acts on the part of 
the poet which showed how good, generous, and sincere he was—a man who never 
did or wished harm to any one, as she shows in a book of reminiscences, Dix Ans 
chez Alfred de Musset, which she is on the point of publishing ‘at the time I am 
writing. From this it will be gathered that, though more than eighty years of age 
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at the present day, Mme. Martellet is still vigorous enough to take up her pen in 
defence of the memory of her old master, whose actions have come in for more 
than their share of severe, even malicious criticism, of recent years. 

Alfred de Musset was at the height of his fame as a dramatist during the time 
he lived in the Rue du Mont Thabor. There he wrote Bettine for Madame Rose 
Chéri, which was produced at the Gymnase-Dramatique, and where it had, strange 
to say, a very moderate success only; there he wrote the first lines of Faustine, 
that brilliant fragment which, owing to the coldness of the celebrated actress for 
whom it was written expressly, he placed in a drawer of his desk with the words, 
“ Adieu, Rachel! c’est toi que j’ensevelis pour jamais dans ce tiroir”; and it was 
while living there that he was elected a member of the French Academy—a slight 
reparation for the disregard with which the great poet had been treated—some 
compensation for the coldness of the public towards him, which more than once 
made him threaten to lay down his pen for ever. That was a period of his life 
in some respects particularly dismaying to one whose temperament was naturally 
pessimistic. Illnesses were becoming more and more frequent, and it was very 
evident that he could not long survive the heart complaint from which his friends 
had long known he was a sufferer. On April 25th, 1857, the poet was so ill that 
Mme. Martellet wrote to Paul de Musset, who was absent from Paris at the time, 
to return immediately. He obeyed the summons, and upon his arrival at the house 
in the Rue du Mont Thabor found the poet in bed. Alfred de Musset seemed to 
get better the few days following, and on the evening of May ist he appeared to 
be in excellent spirits, talking much with his brother and thinking successively of 
all his friends, as though wishing to pass his affections in review. But the end 
was nearer than Paul de Musset imagined. “We were talking peacefully together 
at one o’clock in the morning,” he says, “ when I saw him suddenly sit up in bed, 
his right hand on his breast, seeking the place of his heart, as though he had felt 
some extraordinary trouble at that organ. His face took a strange expression of 
astonishment and attention. His eyes opened very wide. I asked him if he were 
in pain. He made a sign in the negative. ‘To my other questions he only replied 
by these words, again placing his head on the pillow—‘ To sleep! .. . at last I am 
going to sleep.’” And with these words the sweetest French poet of his age closed 
his eyes for the last time, a superhuman beauty spreading over his features, “as 
if all the great thoughts to which his genius had given imperishable form had 
returned to make for him an aureole.” 

There is another house in which a poet died—in some respects he was a 
greater man than De Musset—which is quite as interesting as the one in the Rue 
du Mont Thabor. It has two curious barred windows of Norman shape, and 
between them is placed a marble tablet which tells us that Chateaubriand, born 
September 1768 at St. Malo, died in the house on July 14th, 1848. .This house 
is situated at 120 (formerly 112), Rue du Bac. What the tablet does not say is 
that the author of the Génie du Christianisme lived with his wife on the ground- 
floor apartment from 1840 to 1848—eight years of quiet work, “too great for 
haste, too high for rivalry,” as Matthew Arnold says. Before residing there 
Chateaubriand lived in a small house in the Rue Denfert-Rochereau, near to the Asile 
Marie Thérése, which was founded by his wife. On July 4th last year his admirers 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his death by visiting the house in the Rue du 
Bac and placing beneath the tablet a wreath of immortelles. Much to their delight, 
they found it exactly in the same state as when Chateaubriand lived there. At the 
present time it is inhabited by the Marquise de Saint-Chamans, a descendant of 
Alfred de Vigny, who has the most profound respect for souvenirs of her illustrious 
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predecessor. Receiving her visitors in the most cordial manner, she led them through 
her apartment and introduced them into a fine dining-room, the windows of which 
look on the garden of the Seminaire des Missions Etrangéres, a garden in which 
there formerly stood a little chapel where the Marquise de Saint-Chamans remembers 
being taken when a child to hear mass near M. de Chateaubriand. Madame 
Récamier was a daily visitor at the house in the Rue du Bac—a street, by-the- 
bye, which swarms 
with famous houses 
—for a long time 
before his death. 
But there is 
another residence of 
Chateaubriand which 
I may be permitted 
to mention here, 
though it is not, 
strictly speaking, one 
of the literary land- 
marks of the city,— 
the house which he 
built for himself at 
the Vallée-aux-Loups, 
near the hamlet of 
Aulnay, not far from 


\ Paris. He purchased 


RS ) : 
Ve\ , ; ; _ the land which sur- 
No. 120, Rue du Bac, where Chateaubriand lived and died. rounds it in 1807, 





for the small sum 
of 3000 francs, and the house and grounds are in as good a state of preservation 
to-day as they were in 1815. Chateaubriand, being badly in need of money in 
1816, owing to his conflict with the Government, sold the property to the Duc 
de Montmorency, from whom it was purchased by its present owner, the Duc 
de la Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia. The Vallée-aux-Loups is a place which is well 
worth a visit, and the Duke, who preserves it in its original condition, will be 
found ever willing to receive visitors. In the grounds is the famous Tour de 
Velléda, where Chateaubriand wrote his J/artyres. Two winters in succession 
did the writer shut himself up there, refusing to receive visitors, and taking his 
meals alone. His faithful valet, Langlet, kept guard over his master; and 
Langlet’s son and a certain old woman of ninety years of age at Chastenay 
are still living to relate some very curious anecdotes about the strange literary man 
of the Vallée-aux-Loups. 

The left bank of the river, upon which the Rue du Bac is situated, seems to 
have been chosen as a place of residence by a large number of famous men at 
one period or other of their lives. This is not at all surprising in the case of 
literary men, when we recollect that the rive gauche is essentially the Bohemian 
quarter of Paris, and that everything is much cheaper there than on the rive droite. 
Among the hundreds of literary men who have lived and died there—some making 
money with ease, and still remaining in poor quarters by force of habit, others 
earning little and being forced to remain in the most simple of lodgings—was that 
eccentric genius Barbey d’Aurevilly. It was never my good fortune to see the 
subtle poet and essayist, the charming novelist, the man who rivalled the Comte 
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d’Orsay and Lord Seymour in matters of 
elegance ; but oft-heard descriptions of his 
personal appearance have fixed his aristo- 
cratic profile in my mind for ever, and 
once seen, his was a face never to be 
forgotten. His fine linen, lace ties, white 
gloves embroidered with gold, his redin- 
gote fitting like a glove to his wasp-like 
waist, his broad shoulders, his patent 
leather boots—everything about the man 
helped to make up a figure the most 
original which was to be seen anywhere 
in Paris. The Rue Rousselet, in which 
he lived for thirty years, and the house 
in which he died in 1889 (everybody 
knows Barbey d’Aurevilly’s house), are not 
far from the Bon Marché. His admirers 
regarded him as the “‘constable of French 
literature,” and used to visit him, not in a 
magnificently furnished study, but in the 
common room of an hotel furnished in 
the most scanty fashion: two or three 
light-red velveteen upholstered, veneered 
mahogany chairs, and a wardrobe with a 
mirror. He took the place for a week or 
a month, and ended by living there for 
thirty years! But what cared Barbey 
d’Aurevilly for its bareness! And did he 
not say one day to M. Francois Coppée, 
“Jaime cette glace, monsieur. ... Elle 
ressemble & un lac”? What need has a 
man of fine furniture, who can imagine 
the mirror of his wardrobe in a common 
hotel meublé to be a lake? However, he 
seemed to have been aware at times of 
its shortcomings, otherwise he would not 
have referred to it in apologetic terms. 
To one he would say it was the room of 
a second lieutenant; to another he would 
explain that his real residence was in 
the Cotentin, that he was only a traveller 
in Paris, that he must be excused for 
receiving him in this “roadside public-house.” He did, in fact, possess a large 





No. 11, Rue de Montparnasse, Ste. Beuve’s house. 


apartment at Valognes, which was crowded with family furniture and _ portraits. 
Many people still remember that small room in the Rue Rousselet, the windows 
of which looked on to the garden of the Fréres Saint-Jean-de-Dieu, where he used 
to write his pages of multi-coloured manuscript, and where the most marvellous 
conversationalist of his time used to receive friends and chance visitors alike, 
without the least sign of impatience or exmui—in a phrase, with the perfect 
politeness of a gentleman of 1830. 

The famous critic and poet Ste. Beuve, who was born at Boulogne-sur-Mer on 
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December 23rd, 1808, was a man of very similar tastes, as far as the simplicity 
with which he furnished his room is concerned. His bedroom on the first story 
of No 11, Rue de Montparnasse, not a great distance from the Latin Quarter, was 
used for a study also, like Barbey d’Aurevilly’s room. M. Copin, a well-known 
authority on Paris houses, says that it was furnished in the most simple fashion : 
it contained “a wardrobe, writing-table, chairs covered with green damask, an iron 
bedstead with a very thin mattress and without curtains, and books everywhere.” 
Ste. Beuve occupied this room for many years, and, as a tablet over the door 
sets forth, he died there on October 13th, 1869. He died from gout, a complaint 
from which he was a great sufferer. 

How full of memories are the old houses on this left bank of the Seine—how 
they carry us back in the history of Paris, with their dates and their well-known 
names! We are quickly in another time, seated with Barbey d’Aurevilly or with 
Gustave Flaubert at the Café Tabouret in the Ecoles Quarter ; or still farther back 
in time, when Molitre and his troop were driven by scrupulous and_purse-proud 
citizens from place to place until the actors took up their residence in the Rue des 
Fossés St. Germain, now the Rue de l’Ancienne Comédie. And at about the same 
date in 1689 that the Comédie Frangaise is opened, Frangois Procope opens the 
Café Procope, the father of all cafés, which soon becomes the rendezvous of the 
most distinguished men in art, literature, and philosophy. ‘This famous literary 
café is still open to the public, 
and almost as much frequented 
by literary men as it has been 
by past generations of knights 
of the pen. At the present time 
the Café Procope is under the 
management of the worthiest of 
men, Monsieur Theo, ever willing 
to recount the history of the 
picturesque old house 
in which he lives. He 
will take a pride in 
telling you how Voltaire, 
when eighty-two years 
of age, used to visit 
the Café at the time of 
the rehearsals of Jréne 
at the Comédie-Fran- 
¢aise opposite, and how 
Piron became reconciled 
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Marat at chess; to- 
gether with a multi- 
tude of anecdotes 
about _Robespierre, 
Mirabeau, Camille 
Desmoulins, and 
Madame Roland, too 
numerous to mention 
in detail. There is A tae : Ls 
a story to the effect 
that Bonaparte, who 
lived on the Quai 
Conti, came to the 
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Procope one day and bri | ". 

left his hat in pledge, Pit 
having forgotten his Wi Mls, . 
purse. Whatever fi _— 
truth there may be = 
in that, there can be fe J 


no doubt about the 
Café being one of 
the most important of 
the literary landmarks 
of Paris, and one of the richest in curiosities and works of art. The table at 
which Voltaire used to sit can still be seen in a corner, and pictures signed by 
well-known names—Corot, Daubigny, Willette, and ‘Thomas—are hung here and there. 

Leaving the neighbourhood of the Latin Quarter and returning to the right 
bank of the Seine, there are still a number of houses which are identified with the 
names of world-wide-known names in literature. Space will only permit of my 
mentioning one or two. The house at 124, Avenue Victor Hugo, where Victor 
Hugo died on May 22nd, 1885, at the age of eighty-three years, will not be 
overlooked by those in search of historic buildings. When the author of es 
Misérables lived there, in that double, two-storied building which, though unpretentious 
in appearance, is surrounded by a very pretty garden, it was 124, Avenue Eylau ; 
and it was there that one of the cleverest and yet one of the most egotistical men 
of the century held those celebrated receptions to attend which was the ambition, 
seventeen years ago, of every young man of letters. Then there is the house 
where Charles Dickens resided at the close of the year 1846. In a ‘letter to 
Forster, his biographer, the author of David Copperfield gave a description of this 
corner house at 38 (formerly 48), Rue de Courcelles. If I remember rightly, his 
description was a very odd one: he said something about the house being “ the 
most ridiculous and unparalleled in the world,” it was “a cross between a haunted 
castle and a new kind of clock, one room resembling a tent and another a grove” 
—such a quaint description as only Dickens could have penned. 

Numbers of other literary landmarks are there which might have found a place 
here. ‘There are some which bear no tablet, and would express nothing to the 








majority of people if pointed out to them, but which to me are priceless ; others 
which, visited again, would cause my heart to beat as riotously as on a certain 
July afternoon in 1895 when, a letter from the author of Sagesse in my pocket, I 
called for the first time upon that wayward child of genius, 

FREDERIC LEEs. 
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THE MAGNANIMITY OF THE MAN OF PLEASURE. 
A STORY OCF THE DAYS TO COME. 
(ANNo Domini 2097.) 


N Bindon’s younger days he had dabbled in speculation and made three brilliant 
flukes. For the rest of his life he had the wisdom to let gambling alone, and 
the conceit to believe himself a very clever man. A certain desire for 

influence and reputation interested him in the business intrigues of the giant city 
in which his flukes were made. He became at last one of the most influential 
shareholders in the company that owned the London flying-stages to which the 
aeroplanes came from all parts of the world. This much for his public activities. 
In his private life he was a man of pleasure. And this is the story of his heart. 

But before proceeding to such depths, one must devote a little time to the 
exterior of this person. Its physical basis was slender, and short, and dark ; and 
the face, which was fine-featured and assisted by pigments, varied from an 
insecure self-complacency to an intelligent uneasiness. His face and head had 
been depilated, according to the cleanly and hygienic fashion of the time, so that 
the colour and contour of his hair varied with his costume. This he was 
constantly changing. 

At times he would distend himself with pneumatic vestments in the rococo vein. 
From among the billowy developments of this style, and beneath a translucent 
and illuminated head-dress, his eye watched jealously for the respect of the less 
fashionable world. At other times he emphasised his elegant slenderness in close- 
fitting garments of black satin. For effects of dignity he would assume broad 
pneumatic shoulders, from which hung a robe of carefully arranged folds of China 
silk, and a classical Bindon in pink tights was also a transient phenomenon in 
the eternal pageant of Destiny. In the days when he hoped to marry Elizabeth, 
he sought to impress and charm her, and at the same time to take off something 
of his burthen of forty years, by wearing the last fancy of the contemporary buck, 
a costume of elastic material with distensible warts and horns, changing in colour 
as he walked, by an ingenious arrangement of versatile chromatophores. And no 
doubt, if Elizabeth’s affections had not been already engaged by the worthless 
Denton, and if her tastes had not had that odd bias for old-fashioned ways, this 
extremely chic conception would have ravished her.  Bindon had consulted 
Elizabeth’s father before presenting himself in this garb—he was one of those men 
who always invite criticism of their costume—and Mwres had pronounced him all 
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that the heart of = Fon; orivan-a§ 
woman could desire. 


But the affair of 
the hypnotist proved 
that his knowledge 
of the heart of 
woman was incom- 
plete. 

Bindon’s idea of 
marrying had been 
formed some little 
time before Mwres 
threw Elizabeth’s 
budding womanhood 
in his way. It was 
one of _ Bindon’s 
most cherished 
secrets that he had 
a considerable 
capacity for a pure 
and simple life of a 
grossly sentimental 
type. The thought 
imparted a sort of 
pathetic seriousness 
to the offensive and 
quite inconsequent 
and unmeaning 
excesses, which he 
was pleased to eS <> 
regard as dashing Ai i CEC4ES 
wickedness, and 
which a number of 
good people also were so unwise as to treat in that desirable manner. As a 
consequence of these excesses, and perhaps by reason also of an inherited tendency 
to early decay, his liver became seriously affected, and he suffered increasing 
inconvenience when travelling by aéroplane. It was during his convalescence from 
a protracted bilious attack that it occurred to him that in spite of all the terrible 
fascinations of Vice, if he found a beautiful, gentle, good young woman of a not 
too violently intellectual type to devote her life to him, he might yet be saved to 
Goodness, and even rear a spirited family in his likeness to solace his declining 
years. But, like so many experienced men of the world, he doubted if there were 
any good women. Of such as he had heard tell he was outwardly sceptical and 
privately much afraid. 

When the aspiring Mwres effected his introduction to Elizabeth, it seemed to 
him that his good fortune was complete. He fell in love with her at once. Of 
course he had always been falling in love since he was sixteen, in accordance 
with the extremely varied recipes to be found in the accumulated literature of many 
centuries. But this was different. This was real love. It seemed to him to call 
forth all the lurking goodness in his nature. He felt that for her sake he could 
give up a way of life that had already produced the gravest lesions on his liver 
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“The last fancy of the contemporary buck.” 
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and nervous system. His imagination presented him with idyllic pictures of the 
life of the reformed rake. He would never be sentimental with her, or silly; but 
always a little cynical and bitter, as became the past. Yet he was sure she would 
have an intuition of his real greatness and goodness. And in due course he 
would confess things to her, pour his version of what he regarded as his 
wickedness—showing what a complex of Goethe and Benvenuto Cellini and 
Shelley and all those other chaps he really was—into her shocked, very beautiful, 
and no doubt sympathetic ear. And preparatory to these things he wooed her 
with infinite subtlety and respect. And the reserve with which Elizabeth treated 
him seemed nothing more nor less than an exquisite modesty touched and 
enhanced by an equally exquisite lack of ideas. 

Bindon knew nothing of her wandering affections, nor of the attempt made by 
Mwres to utilise hypnotism as a corrective to this digression of her heart; he 
conceived he was on the best of terms with Elizabeth, and had made her quite 
successfully various significant presents of jewellery and the more virtuous 
cosmetics, when her elopement with Denton threw the world out of gear for him. 
His first aspect of the matter was rage begotten of wounded vanity, and as Mwres 
was the most convenient person, he vented the brunt of it upon him. 

He went immediately and insulted the desolate father grossly, and then spent 
an active and determined day going to and fro about the city and interviewing 
people in a consistent and partly-successful attempt to ruin that matrimonial 
speculator. The effectual nature of these activities gave him a_ temporary 
exhilaration, and he went to the dining-place he had frequented in his wicked 
days in a devil-may-care frame of mind, and dined altogether too amply and 
cheerfully with two other golden youths in the early forties. He threw up the 
game; no woman was worth being good for, and he astonished even himself by 
the strain of witty cynicism he developed. One of the other desperate blades, 
warmed with wine, made a facetious allusion to his disappointment, but at the 
time this did not seem unpleasant. It rankled, however, next morning. 

The next morning found his liver and temper inflamed. He kicked his 
phonographic-news machine to pieces, dismissed his valet, and resolved that he 
would perpetrate a terrible revenge upon Elizabeth. Or Denton. Or somebody. 
But anyhow, it was to be a terrible revenge ; and the friend who had made fun 
of him should no longer see him in the light of a foolish girl’s victim. He knew 
something of the little property that was due to her, and that this would be the 
only support of the young couple until Mwres should relent. If Mwres did not 
relent, and if unpropitious things should happen to the affair in which Elizabeth’s 
expectations lay, they would come upon evil times and be sufficiently amenable 
to temptation of a sinister sort. Bindon’s imagination, abandoning its beautiful 
idealism altogether, expanded the idea of temptation of a sinister sort. He figured 
himself as the implacable, the intricate and powerful man of wealth pursuing this 
maiden who had scorned him. And suddenly her image came upon his mind 
vivid and dominant, and for the first time in his life Bindon realised something 
of the real power of passion. 

His imagination stood aside like a respectful footman who has done his work 
in ushering in the emotion. 

“My God!” cried Bindon: “TI w/7 have her! If I have to kill myself to 
get her! And that other fellow——!” 

After an interview with his medical men and a penance for his overnight 
excesses in the form of bitter drugs, a mitigated but absolutely resolute Bindon 
sought out Mwres. Mwres he found properly smashed, and impoverished, and 
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humble, in.a mood of frantic self-preservation, ready to sell himself body and soul, 
much more any interest in a disobedient daughter, to recover his lost position in 
the world. In the reasonable discussion that followed, it was agreed that these 
misguided young people should be left to sink into distress, or possibly even 
assisted towards that improving discipline by Bindon’s financial influence. 

“And then?” said Mwres. 

“They will come to the Labour Company,” said Bindon. “They will wear 
the blue canvas.” 

* And then?” 

“She will divorce him,” he said, and sat for a moment intent upon that 
prospect. For in those days the austere limitations of divorce of Victorian times 
were extraordinarily relaxed, and a couple might separate on a hundred different 
scores. 

Then suddenly Bindon astonished himself and Mwres by jumping to his feet. 
“She shal/ divorce him!” he cried. “TI will have it so—I will work it so. By 
God! it shall be so. He shall be disgraced, so that she must. He shall be 
smashed and pulverised.” 

The idea of smashing and pulverising inflamed him further. He began a 
Jovian pacing up and down the little office. “I will have her,” he cried. “ I w// have 
her! Heaven and hell shall not save me from her!” His passion evaporated 
in its expression, and left him at the end simply histrionic. He struck an attitude and 
ignored with heroic determination a sharp twinge of pain about the diaphragm. 
And Mwres sat with his pneumatic cap deflated and himself very visibly impressed. 

And so, with a fair persistency, Bindon set himself to the work of being 
Elizabeth’s malignant providence, using with ingenious dexterity every particle of 
advantage wealth in those days gave a man over his fellow-creatures. A resort to 
the consolations of religion hindered these operations not at all. He would go 
and talk with an interesting, experienced and sympathetic Father of the Huysmanite 
sect of the Isis cult, about all the irrational little proceedings he was pleased to 
regard as his heaven-dismaying wickedness ; and the interesting, experienced and 
sympathetic Father, representing Heaven dismayed, would with a pleasing affectation 
of horror, suggest simple and easy penances, and recommend a monastic foundation 
that was airy, cool, hygienic, and not vulgarised, for viscerally disordered penitent 
sinners of the refined and wealthy type. And after these excursions, Bindon 
would come back to London quite active and passionate again. He would 
machinate with really considerable energy, and repair to a certain gallery high 
above the street of moving ways, from which he could view the entrance to the 
barrack of the Labour Company in the ward which sheltered Denton and 
Elizabeth. And at last one day he saw Elizabeth go in, and thereby his passion 
was renewed. 

So in the fulness of time the complicated devices of Bindon ripened, and 
he could go to Mwres and tell him that the young people, were near despair. 

“Tt’s time for you,’ he said, “to let your parental affections have play. She’s 
been in blue canvas some months, and they’ve been cooped together in one of 
those Labour dens, and the little girl is dead. She knows now what his manhood 
is worth to her, by way of protection, poor girl. She'll see things now in a 
clearer light. You go to her—I don’t want to appear in this affair yet—and point 
out to her how necessary it is that she should get a divorce from him. s 

“She’s obstinate,” said Mwres doubtfully. 

“Spirit!” said Bindon. ‘She’s a wonderful girl—a wonderful girl!” 

“She'll refuse.” 
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“Of course she will. But leave it open to her. Leave it open to her. And 
some day—in that stuffy den, in that irksome, toilsome life they can’t help it— 
they'll have a quarrel. And then ‘ 

Mwres meditated over the matter, and did as he was told. 

Then Bindon, as he had arranged with his spiritual adviser, went into retreat. 
The retreat of the Huysmanite sect was a beautiful place, with the sweetest air in 
London, lit by natural sunlight, and with restful quadrangles of real grass open to 
the sky, where at the same time the penitent man of pleasure might enjoy all the 
pleasures of loafing and all the satisfaction of distinguished austerity. And, save 
for participation in the simple and wholesome dietary of the place and in certain 
magnificent chants, Bindon spent all his time in meditation upon the theme of 
Elizabeth, and the extreme purification his soul had undergone since he first saw 
her, and whether he would be able to get a dispensation to marry her from the 
experienced and sympathetic Father in spite of the approaching “sin” of her 
divorce; and then... Bindon would lean against a pillar of the quadrangle and 
lapse into reveries on the superiority of virtuous love to any other form of 
indulgence. A curious feeling in his back and chest that was trying to attract 
his attention, a disposition to be hot or shiver, a general sense of ill-health and 
cutaneous discomfort, he did his best to ignore. All that, of course, belonged to 
the old life that he was shaking off. 

When he came out of retreat he went at once to Mwres to ask for news of 
Elizabeth. Mwres was clearly under the impression that he was an exemplary 
father, profoundly touched about the heart by his child’s unhappiness. “She was 
pale,” he said, greatly moved; ‘she was pale. When I asked her to come away 
and leave him—and be happy—she put her head down upon the table ”—Mwres 
sniffed—* and cried.” 

His agitation was so great that he could say no more. 

“Ah!” said Bindon, respecting this manly grief. 

“Oh!” said Bindon quite suddenly, with his hand to his side. 

Mwres looked up sharply out of the pit of his sorrows, startled. ‘ What’s the 
matter?” he asked, visibly concerned. 

“A most violent pain. Excuse me! You were telling me about Elizabeth.” 

And Mwres, after a decent solicitude for Bindon’s pain, proceeded with his 
report. It was even unexpectedly hopeful. Elizabeth, in her first emotion at 
discovering that her father had not absolutely deserted her, had been frank with 
him about her sorrows and disgusts. 

“Yes,” said Bindon, magnificently, “I shall have her yet.” 

And then that novel pain twitched him for the second time. 

For these lower pains the priest was comparatively ineffectual, inclining rather 
to regard the body and them as mental illusions amenable to contemplation; so 
Bindon took them to a man of a class he loathed, a medical man of extraordinary 
repute and incivility. ‘“ We must go all over you,” said the medical man, and 
did so with the most disgusting frankness. “Did you ever bring any children 
into the world?” asked this gross materialist among other impertinent questions. 

“Not that I know of,” said Bindon, too amazed to stand upon his dignity. 

“Ah!” said the medical man, and proceeded with his punching and 
sounding. Medical science in those days was just reaching the beginnings of 
precision. ‘‘You’d better go right away,” said the medical man, “and make the 
Iuthanasia. The sooner the better.” 

Bindon gasped. He had been trying not to understand the technical expla- 
nations and anticipations in which the medical man had indulged. 
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“T say!” he said. “ But do you mean to say... Your science. . .” 

“ Nothing,” said the medical man. “A few opiates. The thing is your own 
doing, you know, to a certain extent.” 

“TI was sorely tempted in my youth.” 

“It’s not that so much. But you come of a bad stock. Even if you’d have 
taken precautions you’d have had bad times to wind up with. ‘The mistake was 
getting born. ‘The indiscretions of the parents. . . . And you’ve shirked exercise, 
and so forth.” 

“T had no one to advise me.” 

“ Medical men are always willing.” 

*T was a spirited young fellow.” 

“We won’t argue; the mischief’s done now. You've lived. We can’t start 
you again. You ought never to have started at all. Frankly—the Euthanasia !” 

Bindon hated him in silence for a space. Every word of this brutal expert 
jarred upon his refinement. He was so gross, so impermeable to all the subtler 
issues of being. But it is no good picking a quarrel with a doctor. ‘“‘ My 
religious beliefs,” he said. ‘‘I don’t approve of suicide.” 

*You’ve been doing it all your life.” 

“Well, anyhow, I’ve come to take a serious view of life now.” 

“You're bound to, if you go on living. You'll hurt. But for practical purposes 
it’s late. However, if you mean to do that—perhaps I’d better mix you a little 
something. You'll hurt a great deal. These little twinges 

“ Twinges !” 

“ Mere preliminary notices.” 

“ How long can I go on? I mean, before I hurt—really.” 

“You'll get it hot soon. Perhaps three days.” 

Bindon tried to argue for an extension of time, and in the midst of his 
pleading gasped, put his hand to his side. Suddenly the extraordinary pathos 
of his life came to him clear and vivid. “It’s hard,” he said. “It’s infernally 
hard! I’ve been no man’s enemy but my own. I’ve always treated everybody 
quite fairly.” 

The medical man stared at him without any sympathy for some seconds. He 
was reflecting how excellent it was that there were no more Bindons to carry on 
that line of pathos. He felt quite optimistic. ‘Then he turned to his telephone 
and ordered up a prescription from the Central Pharmacy. 

He was interrupted by a voice behind him. ‘ By God!” cried Bindon—‘“T’ll 
have her yet!” 

The physician stared over his shoulder at Bindon’s expression, and then altered 
the prescription. 





So soon as this painful interview was over, Bindon gave way to rage. He 
settled that the medical man was not only an unsympathetic brute and wanting 
in the first beginnings of a gentleman, but also highly incompetent; and he went 
off to four other practitioners in succession, with a view to the establishment of 
this intuition. But to guard against surprises he kept that little prescription in 
his pocket. With each he began by expressing his grave doubts of the first 
doctor’s intelligence, honesty and professional knowledge, and then stated his 
symptoms, suppressing only a few more material facts in each case. ‘These were 
always subsequently elicited by the doctor. In spite of the welcome depreciation 
of another practitioner, none ot these eminent specialists would give Bindon any 
hope of eluding the anguish and helplessness that loomed now close upon him. 
To the last of them he unburthened his mind of an accumulated disgust with 
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“*Pil have her yet!’ cried Bindon.” 


medical science. “After centuries and centuries,” he exclaimed hotly; “and you 
can do nothing—except admit your helplessness. I say, ‘save me’—and what do 
you do?” 

“No doubt it’s hard on you,” said the doctor. “But you should have taken 
precautions.” 

‘How was I to know?” 

“Tt wasn’t our place to run after you,” said the medical man, picking a thread 
of cotton from his purple sleeve. ‘Why should we save you in particular? You 
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see—from our point of view—people with imaginations and passions like yours 
have to go—they have to go.” 

“Go?” 

“Die out. It’s an eddy.” 

He was a young man with a serene face. He smiled at Bindon. “We get 
on with research, you know; we give advice when people have the sense to ask 
for it. And we bide our time.” 

“ Bide your time?” . 

“We hardly know enough yet to take over the management, you know.” 

“The management ? ” 

“You needn’t be anxious. Science is young yet. It’s got to keep on growing 
for a few generations. We know enough now to know we don’t know enough 
yet... But the time is coming all the same. You won’t see the time. But, 
between ourselves, you rich men and party bosses, with your natural play of the 
passions and patriotism, and religion and so forth, have made rather a mess of 
things, haven’t you? ‘These Underways; and all that sort of thing. Some of us 
have a sort of fancy that in time we may know enough to take over a little 
more than the ventilation and drains. Knowledge keeps on piling up, you know. 
It keeps on growing. And there’s not the slightest hurry for a generation or so. 
Some day—some day, men will live in a different way.” He looked at Bindon and 
meditated, .‘‘ There'll be a lot of dying out before that day can come.” 

Bindon attempted to point out to this young man how silly and irrelevant 
such talk was to a sick man like himself; how impertinent and uncivil it was to 
him, an older man occupying a position in the official world of extraordinary power 
and influence. He insisted that a doctor was paid to cure people—he laid great 
stress on ‘‘faid”—and had no business to glance even for a moment at “these 
other questions.” “But we do,” said the young man, insisting upon facts; and 
Bindon lost his temper. 

His indignation carried him home. That these incompetent impostors, who 
were unable to save the life of a really influential man like himself, should dream 
of some day robbing the legitimate property owners of social control, of inflicting 
one knew not what tyranny upon the world. Curse science! He fumed over the 
intolerable prospect for some time, and then the pain returned, and he recalled 
the made-up prescription of the first doctor, still happily in his pocket. He took 
a dose forthwith. 

It calmed and soothed him greatly, and he could sit down in his most 
comfortable chair beside his library (of phonographic records), and think over 
the altered aspect of affairs. His indignation passed, his anger and his passion 
crumbled under the subtle attack of that prescription; pathos became his sole 
ruler. He stared about him, at his magnificent and voluptuously appointed 
apartment, at his statuary and discreetly veiled pictures, and all the evidences of 
a cultivated and elegant wickedness; he touched a stud, and the sad pipings of 
Tristan’s shepherd attendant filled the air. His eye wandered from one object 
to another. They were costly and gross and florid—but they were his. They 
presented in concrete form his ideals, his conceptions of beauty and desire, his 
idea of all that was precious in life. And now—he must leave it all, like a common 
man. He was, he felt, a slender and delicate flame, burning out. So must all 
life flame up and pass, he thought. His eyes filled with tears. 

Then it came into his head that he was alone. Nobody cared for him, 
nobody needed him. At any moment he might begin to hurt vividly. He might 
even howl. Nobody would mind. According to all the doctors he would have 
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excellent reason for howling in a day or so. It recalled what his spiritual adviser 
had said of the decline of faith and fidelity, the degeneration of the age. He 
beheld himself as a pathetic proof of this; he, the subtle, able, important, 
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voluptuous, cynical, complex Bindon, possibly howling, and not one faithful simple 
creature in all the world to howl in sympathy. Not one faithful simple soul was 
there—no shepherd to pipe to him! Had all such faithful simple creatures 
vanished from this harsh and urgent earth? He wondered whether the horrid 
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vulgar crowd that perpetually went about the city could possibly know what he 
thought of them. If they did he felt sure some would try to earn a_ better 
opinion. Surely the world went from bad to worse. It was becoming impossible 
for Bindons. Perhaps some day... He was quite sure that the one thing he 
had needed in life was sympathy. For a time he regretted that he left no sonnets— 
no enigmatical pictures or something of that sort behind him to carry on his being 
until at last the sympathetic mind should come . 

It seemed incredible to him that this that came was extinction. Yet his 
sympathetic spiritual guide was in this matter annoyingly figurative and vague. 
Curse science! It had condemned all faith—all hope. ‘To go out, to vanish from 
theatre and street, from office and dining-place, from the dear eyes of womankind. 
And not to be missed! On the whole to leave the world happier ! 

He reflected that he had never worn his heart upon his sleeve. Had he after all 
been ¢o0 unsympathetic ? Few people could suspect how subtly profound he really 
was beneath the mask of that cynical gaiety of his. They would not understand 
the loss they had suffered. Elizabeth, for example, had not suspected. . . 

He had reserved that. His thoughts having come to Elizabeth gravitated about 
her for some time. How /#¢/e Elizabeth understood him! 

That thought became intolerable. Before all other things he must set that 
right. He realised that there was still something for him to do in life, his struggle 
against Elizabeth was even yet not over. He could never overcome her now, as 
he had hoped and prayed. But he might still impress her! 

From that idea he expanded. He might impress her profoundly—he might 
impress her so that she should for evermore regret her treatment of him. The 
thing that she must realise before everything else was his magnanimity. His 
magnanimity! Yes! he had loved her with amazing greatness of heart. He had 
not seen it so clearly before—but of course he was going to leave her all his 
property. He saw it instantly, as a thing determined and inevitable. She would 
think how good he was, how spaciously generous ; surrounded by all that makes 
life tolerable from his hand, she would recall with infinite regret her scorn and 
coldness. And when she sought expression for that regret, she would find that 
occasion gone for ever, she would be met by a locked door, by a disdainful 
stillness, by a white dead face. He closed his eyes and remained for a space 
imagining himself that white dead face. 

From that he passed to other aspects of the matter, but his determination was 
assured. He meditated the matter elaborately before he took action, for the drug 
he had taken inclined him to a lethargic and dignified melancholy. In certain 
respects he modified details. If he left all his property to Elizabeth it would 
include the voluptuously appointed room he occupied, and for many reasons he 
did not care to leave that to her. On the other hand, it had to be left to some 
one. In his clogged condition this worried him extremely. 

In the end he decided to leave it to the sympathetic exponent of the 
fashionable religious cult, whose conversation had been so pleasing in the past. 
“ He will understand,” said Bindon, with a sentimental sigh. ‘‘ He knows what 
Evil means—he understands something of the Stupendous Fascination of the 
Sphinx of Sin. Yes——he will understand.” By that phrase it was that Bindon was 
pleased to dignify certain unhealthy and undignified departures from sane conduct 
to which a misguided vanity and an ill-controlled curiosity had led him. He sat 
for a space thinking how very Hellenic and Italian and Neronic, and all those 
things, he had been. Even now—might one not try a sonnet? A _ penetrating 
voice to echo down the ages, sensuous, sinister, and sad. For a space he forgot 
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Elizabeth. In the course of half an hour he spoilt three phonographic coils, got a 
headache, took a second dose to calm himself, and reverted to magnanimity and 
his former design. 

At last he faced the unpalatable problem of Denton. It needed all his newborn 
magnanimity before he could swallow the thought of Denton; but at last this 
greatly misunderstood man, assisted by his sedative and the near approach of 
death, effected even that. If he was at all exclusive about Denton, if he should 
display the slightest distrust, if he attempted any specific exclusion of that young 
man, she might—wsisunderstand! Yes—she should have her Denton still. His 
magnanimity must go even to that. He tried to think only of Elizabeth in the 
matter. 

He rose with a sigh, and limped across to the telephonic apparatus that 
communicated with his solicitor. In ten minutes a will duly attested and with its 
proper thumb-mark signature lay in the solicitor’s office three miles away. And 
then for a space Bindon sat very still. 

Suddenly he started out of a vague reverie, and pressed an investigatory hand to 
his side. 

Then he jumped eagerly to his feet and rushed to the telephone. 

The Euthanasia Company had rarely been called by a client in a greater hurry. 


So it came at last that Denton and his Elizabeth, against all hope, returned 
unseparated from the labour servitude to which they had fallen. Elizabeth came 
out from her cramped subterranean den of metal-beaters and all the sordid 
circumstances of blue canvas, as one comes out of a nightmare. Back towards 
the sunlight their fortune took them; once the bequest was known to them, the 
bare thought of another day’s hammering became intolerable. ‘They went up long 
lifts and stairs to levels that they had not seen since the days of their disaster. 
At first she was full of this sensation of escape: even to think of the underways 
was intolerable ; only after many months could she begin to recall with sympathy 
the faded women who were still below there, murmuring scandals and reminiscences 
and folly, and tapping away their lives. 

Her choice of the apartments they presently took expressed the vehemence of 
her release. ‘They were rooms upon the very verge of the city; they had a roof 
space and a balcony upon the city wall, wide open to the sun and wind, the 
country and the sky. 

And in that balcony comes the last scene in this story. It was a summer 
sunsetting, and the hills of Surrey were very blue and clear. Denton leant upon 
the balcony regarding them, and Elizabeth sat by his side. Very wide and spacious 
was the view, for their balcony hung five hundred feet above the ancient level of 
the ground. The oblongs of the Food Company, broken here and there by the 
ruins—grotesque little holes and sheds—of the ancient suburbs, and intersected by 
shining streams of sewage, passed at last into a remote diapering at the foot of 
the distant hills. On those further slopes gaunt machines of unknown import 
worked slackly at the end of their spell, and the hill crest was set with stagnant 
wind vanes. Along the great south road the Labour Company’s field labourers, in 
huge wheeled mechanical vehicles, were hurrying back to their meals, their last spell 
finished. And through the air a dozen little private aéropiles sailed down towards 
the city. Familiar scene as it was to the eyes of Denton and Elizabeth, it would 
have filled the minds of their ancestors with incredulous amazement. Denton’s 
mind fluttered towards the future in a vain attempt at picturing what that scene 
might be in another two hundred years, and, recoiling, turned towards the past. 











He _ shared 
something of 
the growing 
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the time; he 
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“Denton leant upon the balcony regarding them, Elizabeth by his side.” 


made the Roman camp and villa seem but yesterday; and before those years, 
before even the huts, there had been men in the valley. Even then—so recent 
had it all been when one judged it by the standard of geological time—this valley 


had been here; 


and those hills yonder, higher, perhaps, and snow-tipped, had 


still been yonder hills, and the Thames had flowed down from the Cotswolds to 
the sea. But the men had been but the shapes of men, creatures of darkness 
and ignorance, victims of beasts and floods, storms and pestilence, and incessant 
hunger. Already some at least of these enemies were overcome... . 

For a time Denton pursued the thoughts of this spacious vision, trying in 


obedience to his instinct to find his place and proportion in the scheme. 
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“Tt has been chance,” he said; “it has been luck. We have come through. 
It happens we have come through. Not by any strength of our own . 

“And yet .... No. I don’t know.” 

He was silent for a long time before he spoke again. 

“ After all—there is a long time yet. ‘There have scarcely been men for twenty 
thousand years—and there has been life for twenty millions. And what are 
generations? What are generations? It is enormous, and we are so little. Yet 
we know—we feel. We are not dumb atoms, we are part of it-—part of it— 
to the limits of our strength and will. Even to die is part of it. Whether we die 
or live, we are in the making... 

“ As time goes on—ferhaps—men will be wiser . . . . Wiser . 

** Will they ever understand?” 

He became silent again. 

Elizabeth said nothing to these things, but she regarded his dreaming face 
with infinite affection. Her mind was not very active that evening. A great 
contentment possessed her. After a time she laid a gentle hand on his beside her. 
He fondled it softly, still looking out upon the spacious gold-woven view. So they 
sat as the sun went down. Until presently Elizabeth shivered. 

Denton recalled himself abruptly from these spacious issues of his leisure, and 
went in to fetch her a shawl. 

H. G. WELLS. 





THE NUN. 


EEN as the light of a Star 
S Trembling alone and afar ! 
Never the deep, sweet soul of her 
Gloriously shown ; 
Never the warm life’s whole of her 
Made a man’s own. 


Heard as the song of a Saint 
Distant and pure and faint ! 
Never the full heart’s truth of her 
Flung from above ; 
Never the rich, ripe youth of her 
Lavished in love. 


Felt but as kisses that seem 
To melt on the lips in a dream! 
And O! might the heaven that holds her 
But once be transgressed ! 
But once might this heart that enfolds her 
Beat on her breast ! 


ADA BARTRICK BAKER. 
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How it was believed Lions were hunted by African Hunters, 
(From an engraving after Stradanus, c. 1570.) 


AFRICAN BIG GAME IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


OTHING brings back to one the incredible ignorance concerning natural 
history prevailing in the Middle Ages more than a perusal of the 
Bestiaries, which formed, we know, the favourite literature of an age in 

which the few written books that existed could be read only by the learned 
minority. ‘To the various real and apocryphal animals described in these vellum 
pages were attached quaint symbolic meanings in which religion, superstition, and 
allegorical mystification produced a medley that must have sorely tested credulity, 
however blind it then still was. 

Those were the days when the virgin-hunting J/onosceros, the crocodile. 
devouring Jdrus, the sickle-horned Aftaleon, the Onocentaur, in shape half man 
half donkey, the sly monster of the sea known as the Cefus, the living, peri- 
patetic root known as the J/andragore, whose plaintive cry meant sudden death 
to those who heard it, lent zest to the study of natural history, and when even 
such familiar beasts as the beaver, the fox, the eagle, and the stag were accused 
of committing acts and indulging in practices slightly at variance with those 
observed by subsequent generations of naturalists. To be believed, things had to 
be unbelievable ; and thus it remained for centuries, until the invention of printing 
began to assist in the dissemination of more correct information. But progress 
in that respect was extraordinarily slow, and this the subject of these pages 
will show. 
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Stradanus, the Italianised Fleming, to whose diligent pencil we are indebted for 
a series of animal and sporting pictures the like of which no other artist of the 
sixteenth century produced, drew the interesting illustrations we are reproducing, 
about the years 1560—1570, just a hundred years or so after the invention of 
printing ; and for this, if for no other reason, they are unique pictorial matter for 
the study of contemporary knowledge of the animal world. 

For the present purpose selecting those that relate to Africa’s big game, the 
elephant is, of course, the animal to which legend and actuality lent the most 
interest. Our first picture introduces us to what was then believed to be the home 
of the'elephant—ze., the country of the Troglodytes, as the cave-dwelling inhabitants 
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Pigmies as Elephant Hunters: Troglodytes hamstringing their Prey. 
(From an engraving after Stradanus, ¢. 1570.) 


of the ancient Ethiopia and the Arabia of to-day were called. According to 
Isidore’s account these elephants were peculiar beasts :— 


“They are beyond measure great, and have the shape of goats, and the teeth which 
they have are all of ivory . . . in their legs by nature they have only one joint, they can 
not lie down when they want to sleep, because if they were laid down they could not rise 
by themselves ; therefore they are obliged to lean, instead of lying down, either against 
trees or walls, then they sleep safely. And the people of the land who want to catch them 
will undermine the wall, or cut a slit in the tree: when the elephant shall come and will 
lean against it, the tree or the wall will fall and he will tumble down, thus truly that 
people catch them.” 


Another favourite manner of capturing this great beast was for a bold and 
{ g 
brave Troglodyte to perch himself, as we see in our illustration, upon the hock 
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‘ Elephants helping a Mate who has fallen into a Pit. 
(From an engraving afler Stradanus, ¢. 1570.) 
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Some African Big Game and the manner of hunting it. 
(From an engraving after Stradanus, c. 1570.) 
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of the doomed prey, and with his axe hamstring the towering monster! How the 
bold hunter manages to gain that perch, and how the beast was afterwards done to 
death, history, alas! doth not relate. ‘That this latter was safely accomplished we 
see by the scene in the background of the picture, where the victim is being cut 
into small bits and carried away piecemeal by the procession wending its way 
towards the horizon. Never having shot elephants myself, and knowing the beast 
only from gentle old Jumbo and his various successors, I am unable to express 
any authoritative opinion upon the Troglodyte manner of hunting; but the 
extreme merriment this very picture called forth on the part of two well-known 
sportsmen just back from elephant-hunting in Somaliland, showed me that doubts 
might possibly be entertained concerning the artist’s accuracy. When I suggested that 
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Camel-hunting according to Sixteenth-century ideas, 
(From an engraving after Stradanus, c. 1570.) 


their own feat of bringing down such an enormous beast with the infinitesimal 
256 Mannlicher bullet, a projectile smaller in diameter than an ordinary pencil, 
would, but a generation ago, have probably been hailed with much the same 
hilarity, they had to acknowledge that travellers’ tales are occasionally both true 
and wonderful. 

Old Stradanus was evidently very partial to elephants, for I have been able to 
collect quite a number of his drawings and engravings relating to them. That 
there were two kinds was evidently known to him, though his manner of 
distinguishing the two species comes as a rude shock to our superior modern 
knowledge, the bushy, flowing tail with which he adorns the one species being, 
of course, quite an incorrect mark of distinction. 

Our third picture illustrates the high intelligence of the animal; and the scene 
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Crocodile-hunting extraordinary. 
(From an engraving after Stradanus, c, 1570.) 
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hardly requires the further explanation that the six elephants carrying sticks and 
stones in their trunks are coming to the assistance of their mate (who has tumbled 
into a pit), by throwing their burdens into the hole and thus enabling him to get out. 

Illustration No. 4 represents the fauna of Ethiopia. In the background we see 
a waterfall, which is probably intended to represent the Nile cataracts ; and sitting 
in front of their cave we see four Ethiopians in their favourite pose—namely, with 
one leg uplifted umbrella-fashion over their heads. In front of the lion and tiger 
we see the regulation unicorn. 

No. 5 introduces us to the coast of Barbary, and to camel-hunting there by 
sailors, who, in the background, are loading one of their boats with fresh camel 
joints. To judge by the position of the hunter’s hand and of the “snake-head” 
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Buffalo-hunting. 
(From an engraving after Stradanus, c. 1570.) 


hammer of the quaintly-shaped matchlock, some unexpected mishap in the rifle’s 
interior must have caused an evidently harmless discharge. 

The illustration at the head of this article shows us some lion-hunting of a 
somewhat extraordinary nature, which the picture eloquently explains. The dead 
lion in the foreground seems to convey the impression of its successful character, 
though it makes considerable claims upon our credulity. 

That African sport would not have been complete without crocodile-hunting on 
the Nile goes without saying, though again sad inroads are made by it upon our 
remaining supply of confidence. For we are asked to believe that by forcing sticks 
into the crocodile’s mouth in the manner shown, the monster was compelled to 
leave the water and scramble ashore, where it could be finished off with clubs ! 
About No. 7 there is also a good deal of imagination, for to drive ostriches 
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‘Ietateo-banting in classical times. 
(From an engraving after Stradanus, c. 1570.) 








Monster-hunting in classical times. 
(From an engraving afler Siradanus, c. 1570.) 
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into a shallow ditch such as we see depicted in the background of the picture by 
the aid of such portly spaniels and carthorses must have been more difficult to 
accomplish than to draw on patient paper. 

Buffalo-hunting, as shown in the next illustration, contains some incongruous 
details of questionable accuracy, How a wild beast comes to be provided with a 
nose-ring is but one of the questions we should like the artist to have answered, 

The two remaining pictures dealing with African “ big game” take us back to 
“early times,” to use the most charitable term, The former shows us the details 
of the war waged by Attilius against a certain serpent of Africa, which, after killing 
many of his men, at last had to succumb to the Consul’s arrows and engines of war. 

The monster with which our last illustration makes us acquainted is probably 
the one of which Diodorus the Sicilian has so much to tell us. It inhabited 
the rocky fastnesses of Egypt, and was driven by an army of arrow-discharging, 
drum-beating, and trumpet-playing soldiers into a cave, the opening of which was 
then closed, with fatal results, by a huge net. 

Stradanus, to judge by the quantity of illustrated matter which bears his 
signature, must have found this kind of art-manufacture a paying occupation; for 
of course, in those days the painter designed, the draughtsman drew, the engraver 
engraved, and the printer printed on exactly the same trade principles that prompted 
the cobbler to sole boots, the armourer to forge iron bars into swords and lances, 
or the tailor to cut out and stitch together his trunk-hose. Stradanus, who was 
born, according to the newest researches, at Bruges in the year 1523, lived the 
greater part of his life in Florence, and, curiously enough, almost all of his designs 
were engraved, printed, and published in Antwerp, which was then the most 
art-loving city in Europe. Cornelius Galle, Collaert, and De Mallery did most of 
the engraving, while other members of the famous family of Galle printed and 
published the work of the expatriated Fleming. Much of Stradanus’s work relates 
to European sport ; and on this topic, as the reader of this Magazine will perhaps 
remember,* his pictures are far more accurate, and for the study of sixteenth- 
century sport, of the first importance. 

W. A. BalLLie-GROHMAN. 


* * Fowling in Bygone Days,” in the PALL MALL MAGAZINE, December 1897. 
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AN UGLY CUSTOMER. 


GREAT many years ago, Ambroise Polichinelle was an actor at the 
A Comédie Francaise. He was very mean-looking, very ugly, and extremely 

intelligent (save in the respect that he thought the condition of virtue most 
admirable to the secret regard of woman) ; and he loved desperately Mademoiselle 
Colombine Dolores, who was an unexceptionable ‘wgénue of three-line parts. 

“T have more nobility in me than ten marquises,” he said; and that was at 
a time when “ Equality” still echoed in the ears of Paris. 

“Doubtless,” said she. “But your patent is from the King of kings, whose 
prerogatives are not acknowledged by the European Courts. You have the stars 
in your eyes 

‘‘T have one, indeed,” said he, 

“But you have none on your breast. True, you have honour, and that always 
is singular; but we women prefer honours in the plural. Then, you are very 
ugly, except when you play a part——” 

“ But, the part Ae plays, does it beautify M. le Comte?” said Polichinelle. 

“ Par exemple! he has at least lovely hair, and orders on his breast.” 

Polichinelle crushed his own. shirt-frill with a blow. “And I, mademoiselle, 
have orders—but they are to save you from yourself.” 

He meant orders from the King of kings; but she jeered at and flouted him. 

“You are intolerable when you are not acting,” she said ; and “ You speak the 
common thought of woman about man,” he answered, very bitterly for him. 

Then she called him insolent and churlish, because he wished to save her 
from herself, that was the sweetest companion she knew. 

“Very well,” he answered; “if he wrongs you, I shall kill him.” 

“T must be extremely careful that he does not, then,” she replied, mockingly ; 
“for I do not want an assassin for a champion.” i 

“T shall insult and challenge him.” 

“Mercy! this accomplished duellist! But if he killed you!” 

“Never! My heart would be a stone.” 

“There are, however, two little difficulties, mon ami: one, that he would not 
condescend to a lackey; one, that the courage for an affaire d’honneur is only to 
the high-born.” 





“Mademoiselle, I that have played many parts can at least make a show of 
courage.” 
“Before a woman, yes. And still to this there is the postscript, which, as you 
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know, is the précis of all 
that should have been 
read between the lines. 
I detest you.” 

“Because I am ill- 
favoured ? ” 

“ Most certainly.” 

“Upon the surface. 
So is the Seine. Perhaps 
even I may be beautiful 
underneath.” 

“Then I am not a 
Naiade. I have no gills. 
It is the air and the sun 
I desire, and—yes, the 
stars, but they must hang 
from ribbons.” , 

“God inspire me to 
direct you, mademoi- 
selle !” 

So, often spoke Poli- 
chinelle; but he was 
quite unsuccessful in his 
mission. 


Frequently it was the 
way with  Polichinelle, 
when the theatre was 
closed, to hire a wherry 
and pull restfully about 
the Seine in the moon- 
light. This seemed to recoup him after the mocking ordeal of the show. He 
need not there confuse his own identity with any puppet of another’s imagining in 
order to escape from the reproach of being himself. He could look into the face 
of the night without, as in human countenances, seeing his insignificance reflected 
and fleeringly cast back upon him. 

Once, softly paddling, he entered from the south side an arch of tne Pont au 
Change just as a woman threw herself from the northern parapet above. Polichinelle 
rescued this unfortunate for the moment; but only to have her die in his arms a 
little later. ‘The police complimented him on his readiness and capability. 

“Tt is the best part you have ever played, M. Polichinelle,” they said. 

“Yes,” he answered, smiling. “Am I not an actor! But, there is still an 
epilogue to speak. The woman, before she died, dictated it to me.” 

They put the woman in the Morgue ; but nobody claimed her. 

“You go the wrong way to work,” said Polichinelle. ‘When a jewel has been 
stolen, you will not catch the thief by exhibiting the casket.” 

“What has been thieved here, then?” 

“Truly, this woman’s honour.” 

* But, that is no theft.” 

“Oh! a thousand pardons! I thought it was her best possession.” 

** At least it could never be restored.” 


G.GrewiLle MANTON 
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“That is to see. I have an idea it may be cut out of somebody’s heart. 
Then, if I make z# mine and Aer mine, of necessity she possesses it again in me.” 

“ But she is dead.” 

“That is nothing. It is very easy to die also.” 

“Well, he is mad,” they said; and, indeed, his behaviour would appear to 
justify the statement; for—nobody claiming the woman—Polichinelle had her 
buried in the Madeleine at his own charge ; and afterwards would often come and 
sit upon her gravestone in the moonlight, instead of boating on the Seine. 


M. le Comte was a privileged Aaditué of the Comédie Frangaise. He would 
come behind the scenes and canvass the most adorable /figurantes when his 
appetite for beauty needed stimulating. Once Ambroise, coming off the stage, 
brushed rudely against him as he stood at the wings. Monsieur gave the actor a 
good cuff. There was something of a row. 

“ Polichinelle,” said the Count, “you are intolerable when you are not acting.” 

“ And you,” said Polichinelle, “are intolerable at all times.” 

The next morning Polichinelle sent the Count a challenge. In the afternoon a 
gentleman called upon the actor at his rooms, and returned the sinister missive, 
flinging it on the table. 

“He will not fight, then?” said Polichinelle. ‘I am not worth his steel?” 

“The question is superfluous,” said the gentleman. “ A gens de village trompette 
de bois.” 

He rolled the 7 as if he were preparing to spit at a dog. 

“ But, I will tell you what he will do,” he said, with an insolent sternness. 
“If you continue to annoy him, he will have you removed.” 

“Very well,” said Polichinelle. 

Polichinelle gave out 
that he was tired of act- 
ing, and that he was 
going to travel. The 
manager implored 
him to stay; for he 
was often adorable 
when he was not him- 
self, and he drew 
big houses. 
Polichinelle 
was obdu- 
rate, 



















“Only to have her die in his arms.” 
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‘With a scream he collapsed and fell dead upon the grass.” 


“JT have earned a rest,” he said, “and the money to enjoy it. Besides, in my 
retirement I shall study a part that is going to make me presently the most 
notable actor of my day.” 

He disappeared ; but not, as he had said, to travel. He realised upon his 
every investment; pouched his entire capital; disguised himself completely (that 
was a simple matter to one of his experience)—and, withdrawing to the suburbs, 
took innumerable lessons in fencing and shooting at a mark, until he found 
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himself abominably proficient as a duellist. Then he returned to the centre 
of operations. 


M. de Suleau, of an ancient Belgian family, effected a sensation in Paris. 
True, he was not of a striking personality; but he spent his money royally and was 
a capital don-vivant. M. le Comte struck up quite a friendship with him. He 
thought him caustic but excessively amusing. Once, at the Rocher de Cangale, 
when the two were of a merry party, the Count got to boasting of his conquests 
at the Comédie Frangaise. 

“That is a good preserve,” he said. ‘‘ There were Célie, and little Babet, and 
most of all the poor Colombine.” 

“Her I knew,” said De Suleau. “I hada message from her on her death-bed.” 

“ Hélas /” exclaimed M. le Comte significantly. “And,” he added in derision, 
“it is a reproof to my self-sufficiency. I thought I knew the worst of the menette! 
So, you were poaching, monsieur ? ” 

“ Her misfortunes called for pity, M. le Comte.” 

“They would seem to have called effectively. Will you tell us the import of 
the message, monsieur ?” 

“Tt was this,” said De Suleau; and he threw a full glass of wine in the 
other’s face. 

“This looks like a guet-apens,” said M. le Comte very quietly, as he mopped 
the crimson splashes from his eyes and shirt-front. 

“Tt is superfluous to remove them,” said De Suleau. “They are sure to appear 
again by-and-by. A gens de village trompette de bois.” 


The meeting took place in the Bois de Boulogne. M. le Comte, a notable shot, 
chose pistols; and selected for his second the very gentleman who had formerly 
called upon Polichinelle. The conditions were @ /a barritre—the first fire at 
twenty-five paces, and leave to advance twelve to him that had received it. The 
opening was delayed so long that at last M. le Comte felt his reputation to be at 
stake. With a laugh and a shrug of his shoulders, he levelled his weapon, and, 
taking keen aim, discharged it. M. de Suleau gave an agonised jerk. He was hit 
in the side, just above the hip. With horrible courage, he plugged the spouting 
wound with the forefinger of his left hand and, death clutching at him, advanced 
to the limit and stopped. 

““M. le Comte,” said he, “ Polichinelle is tolerable only when he is acting. 
What a part he is to play now! He, this inconsiderable frifon, as a pretended 
aristocrat, to blow the brains out of Mademoiselle Colombine’s betrayer !” 

In the madness of his triumph, he raised and flourished his left hand: a spurt 
of blood hissed from his flank; his pistol cracked and the bullet rushed wide. 
With a scream he collapsed and fell dead upon the grass. 

“ Mort de ma vie!” said M. le Comte’s second; “you are spared a fine disgrace, 
monsieur.” 

“Yes,” said M. le Comte. “ But poor Polichinelle always failed to convince at 
the last moment. He was so extremely ugly.” 


BERNARD CAPES. 
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CUB HUNTING. 


" HATE cub hunting. Positively loathe it. It means being called before you 
| go to sleep, eating, or trying to eat, breakfast about supper time, and then 
getting into a slippery saddle on a fidgety horse out of condition to ride 
over blind fences. If you are lucky and do not get a bad fall, you return home 
about the time sensible people are beginning to come downstairs, and for the rest 
of the day you feel fit for nothing.” ‘That was what was once said to me by a 
man who could hold his own in the first flight across any country in the world, 
and who also knew all about the game. Naturally I asked him why he, holding 
those opinions, ever went out? His reply was, “ My dear fellow, I’m bound to 
go, or they would put me down at once as one of the galloping and jumping 
division, and say I only came out to show off or to ride, and not to hunt.” I 
cannot say I endorse my friend’s ideas altogether, for, putting aside the trifling 
inconvenience of turning out before the sun is up, I know of nothing more 
exhilarating than a gallop in the early morning when once you are there, or, to a 
man really fond of sport, more interesting than the sight of the young entry 
learning their work. I merely instance this as one side of the question. 

From the master’s and huntsman’s point of view, cub hunting is everything. 
First of all, there never again can be such an opportunity for picking out the 
individual merits of the young hounds. Intelligence, nose, music and discipline 
are all patent at once. Pace and endurance also can be noted and marked, and 
inclination to running riot or heel, subdued in a way that would later on be 
impossible. Both master and huntsman get on terms with the pack far sooner 
and far more intimately than they could ever expect to do with a big field and 
a crowd of (save the mark) would-be “fox hunters,” whose only joy in life is to 
hear their own voices and pound down the centre of the hard high road on the 
smallest provocation ! 

Another very excellent reason for cubbing is the absolute necessity of bustling 
the cubs about. Where there is none of that, I would not give much for the 
prospect of sport during the season proper. It is a well-known axiom that the 
more you hustle the coverts in the early autumn the better your chances of real 
sport will be when the time comes to don the pink and tops. The big strongholds 
and woodlands must be routed out, and the cubs, like the hounds, be taught their 
business, be taught to travel by themselves instead of remaining with the vixen. 
Also the young entry must be blooded, or they will never be keen or show any dash. 
A country that is not well looked after and thoroughly hunted about before the 
leaf is off, is bound to show an astonishing record of blank days, or if not 
absolutely blank, nothing better than a succession of chopped foxes. 

One thing has always astonished me—and that is the extraordinary ideas that 
men get into their heads about the animals necessary to carry them when cub 
hunting. Over and over again you hear them say, “Oh, anything will do for that 
game,” and then, when they go out on a pony or a carriage-horse they are 
surprised at getting a rattling fall, and somehow fail to understand the reason why. 
Now, if there is one occasion in the world on which a clever horse is requisite it 
is cub hunting. Of course, so long as it is woodland work it is not of such 
moment ; but should the hounds get away with a cub who means going for all it 
is worth, even a short ten minutes in the open, with the fences as blind as can 
be and full of leaf, and the ground as hard as the London pavements, it takes a 
bit of doing, and the horse you are riding must know what he is about. Of little 
use then are the hacks and carriage-horses! The first fence is generally sufficient— 
that is to say, if the rider is foolhardy enough to risk it. I can speak from personal 
experience, for years ago I went to stay with a friend, and was taken out at an 
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early hour cubbing. My host told me he could give me an excellent mount, and 
so I started quite good, and full of confidence. As ill luck would have it, a big- 
hearted cub broke away, and we had about five minutes in the open round the big 
wood we were drawing. The first fence I came to (not much of a one, I confess) 
I found myself emulating a sky-rocket, with my steed down on his side; the 
second had the same result, while the third—a bank and ditch—finished the 
business, After I had picked myself up and pulled myself together, I expostulated 
with my friend and told him I did not think much of his animal as a hunter. 

* Hunter? my dear chap,” said he: “ that’s one of the carriage-horses. I don’t 
suppose it ever had a saddle on its back or saw hounds before, but I thought it 
good enough for cub hunting.” 

“Did you?” I replied: “well, I don’t, and I hope in future you will change 
your opinions.” 

I can quite imagine that of all the men who dislike cubbing the second whip 
can give most comers points. Both he and the first whip have their work cut 
out to keep the young ones in order, but his duties are far harder than those of 
his confrére. He is responsible for all the pack, old and young, and has to 
account to the huntsman for every couple that stop back, which in a big wood is 
by no means an easy task, especially towards the commencement of the cub-hunting 
season, when the young entry are lacking in discipline, wild, and inclined to run 
riot after everything in the shape of fur, or indeed feather. No excuses will avail 
him when the pack is counted out and two or two-and-a-half couple are missing. 
“ Where are those hounds?” the huntsman will probably say. The second whip 
will most likely reply that he could not find them. And then comes the stinging 
rejoinder, “ Your business is not to lose sight of them, so you will just go back 
to the wood, stop there till you do, and then bring them on to the kennels ”— 
only it is not said quite so politely. Later on in the day a tired man on a tired 
horse may be seen wending his way with two or three couple of equally tired 
young hounds following in his wake ; and if you were near enough to him to hear 
the language he uses to the hounds—and things in general, you would at once 
admit that, on that occasion at all events, the recording angel had not got a sinecure. 

Just as no regiment can be made into a fighting machine without drill, or no 
stage play can have any hopes of being produced with success without rehearsal, 
so no pack of hounds can be expected to do any good without cub hunting. It 
is in fact the crux of the whole affair. The teaching of the hounds and conditioning 
of the same, the establishing of intimacy and authority between them and the 
hunt servants, the conditioning of the hunt horses and the breaking up of the 
vulpine family, all these depend on the manner in which the cubbing is carried 
out. No doubt there may be some men who still say in their ignorance that our 
forefathers did very well without it, and that consequently we ought to be able to 
do the same; but those who do, forget, or perhaps never knew, the truth of 
Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis. I am quite aware that, some hundred 
and twenty or more years ago, in the old days of trencher-fed packs, where 
individual hounds (or in this instance I may be allowed to use the word “ dogs”) 
were owned by different people—butchers, bakers, and candlestick-makers—and 
only brought to the meet and put into the hands of the master or huntsman for 
the day, cub hunting was unknown. But look at the difference of the whole 
thing. Often there were only a couple or two couple of fox hounds, the rest being 
made up of oddments, after the fashion of what is known as a “bobbery pack ” 
in India. They started as soon as it was light, and the duties of the hounds 
proper was to draw up to the fox. In fact, they played the part of Tufters. Then 
the pace was slow, and a fox would last them all day—that is, till they came home 
to their midday meal and their two bottles of port. No, no! It may be a bore 
turning out very early in the morning; the country may not be all that one 
could wish to ride over, one’s saddle may be slippery, and one’s animal fidgety 
and out of condition. But, granting all that, if you care about hunting gué@ hunting, 
and wish to see sport, you must have cub hunting for the sake of all concerned— 
hounds, horses, foxes, and servants. 

A. G. Bacor. (“ BAGATELLE.”) 
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AN AUTUMN MORNING. 








HE fields are bathed in shades of filmy mist, 
T Beneath low skies set deep in amethyst, 
Shot through with thousand rays; 

Beyond, the hills uplift their crowns of wood, 

As if to render thanks for every good, 


In silent signs of praise. 


Across the bladed corn the shadows fall 
From risen mist, sent upward to the call 

Of sunbeams and the breeze ; 
The grass inwoven with a silvery 


lace, 







Fashioned within the loom and fretted grace 


Of Autumn laden trees. 


The shadowy vales have opened wide their doors, 
Through which the morn its sweet refreshment pours 


Over the drowsy flowers, 





Whose fragrance gladdens, like an incense mild, 
The happy-hearted swain and prattling child— 


Companions of the hours. 


"Tis sunrise of the soul! The heart and@ life 
Of all the waking throng with being rife 
Enraptured rise from earth ;— 
Waiting the songs from myriad silent throats, 
The morning breathes upon the dormant notes, 


And charms them into birth. 


Each day repeats the glad, recurring scene, 
While night’s sweet, restful hours lie between, 
Its curtain round us drawn ; 
Refreshed, we waken as the eastern skies 
Lift Slumber’s fingers from our wondering 
eyes, 
To greet again the dawn ! 


EDWARD WILLIAM DUTCHER. 
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CANCELLED DESIGNS FOR PUNCH AND 
ONCE A WEEK. 


[CHARLES KEENE AND MR. FREDERICK SANDYS. ] 


N the present chapter I propose dealing with three masterly drawings prepared 
for the publications of Messrs. Bradbury & Evans (the predecessors of 
Messrs. Bradbury & Agnew) which were suppressed for various reasons. 

Two of them are drawings by Charles Keene done for Punch, which were never 
even “brought to the block.” The third is by Mr. Frederick Sandys, designed 
for Once a Week, and actually engraved, but cancelled before publication for 
reasons which shall appear. 

For leave to reproduce our first—one of the rare cartoons (in this case a double- 
page one) drawn by Keene for Punch—I am indebted to the generosity of Messrs. 
Bradbury & Agnew, to whom the original drawing now belongs. For years it has 
hung amongst other well-nigh priceless treasures in the dining hall in Bouverie 
Street, Whitefriars, and, till now, has only been known to the privileged few whose 
good fortune it has been to penetrate that Temple of the Comic Muse. It is 
therefore with something akin to triumph that it is here reproduced for the delight 
of that surely increasing public which recognises in Charles Keene the greatest 
master of pen-and-ink drawing that England has produced. But this is not the 
place to linger over the qualities of artists. At the same time we cannot but 
congratulate ourselves that, by good fortune, our chosen subject brings us into 
contact not only with work to which adventitious interest attaches, but also with 
artistic work evidencing a technical mastery hard indeed to surpass. 

The only public mention hitherto made of this splendid pen-and-ink drawing is 
to be found on page 60 of Mr. Spielmann’s monumental’ work, “The History of 
Punch.” ‘There, in his most interesting description of Zhe “ Punch” Dining Hall, it 
is described as “a masterly drawing, two feet long, by Keene, bought by the late 
Mr. Bradbury at a sale—the (unused) cartoon of Disraeli leading the principal 
financiers of the day in hats and frock-coats across the Red Sea. (‘Come along, 
it’s getting shallower !’) ” 

Now, since this was written, further inquiries have been made upon the 
subject, and two theories present themselves for consideration. The first of them 
in its general outline supports Mr. Spielmann’s account, and maintains that the 

Copyright, G. S. Layard, 1899, 
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picture was bought direct from Keene himself by the late Mr. Agnew (not Mr. 
Bradbury), as a sodatium on account of its not being used, and that the reason for 
suppressing it was the anti-Jewish feeling by which it was inspired. 

In support of this view it should be remembered that Keene all along refused 
to accept a fixed salary for his Punch work, and was always paid by the piece, 
Considering, too, that the subject of the weekly cartoons was (and still is) a 
matter of general discussion at the Wednesday Punch dinners, it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that the subject was embarked upon with the authority of the editor, 
and that other counsels only prevailed after the drawing had reached the stage at 
which it now appears.* This being so, it seems not unlikely that a generous 
employer would feel himself in some degree answerable for the futile labour to 
which the artist had been put, and would offer to buy the picture as it stood 
rather than that the artist should in any way be prejudiced, If this was the case 
(which does not sound improbable) it throws an interesting and edifying side-light 
upon the relations existing between the artists and publishers of our great comic paper. 

Against this theory, however, I have the opinion of Sir John Tenniel and Mr. 
Linley Sambourne that the drawing was done on Keene’s own initiative by way of 
frontispiece to one of the Punch pocket-books. But this view of the matter I am, 
with submission, not myself inclined to ‘accept, and for two reasons, First and 
foremost, the drawing differs in shape from the pocket-book folding frontispieces ; and 
secondly, it was rather the practice in these yearly productions to satirise some 
social folly or fashion of the period than to deal with matters political or 
international. In addition to which it does tally in shape with the double-page 
cartoons of Punch itself, and, as a matter of fact, Keene’s few cartoons were 
mostly done during the years 1875, 1876 and 1877, when the matter of the Suez 
Canal was making a new departure in politics—a fact which, as will appear, has 
some bearing upon the matter before us. 

So much for the circumstances connected with the production and proposed 
destination of the picture, Let us now consider its subject and the probable 
reason of its suppression. 

And, if we take down our volume of collected Punch cartoons and turn to 
those dealing with Disraeli, we shall be disinclined to think that it was out of 
any consideration for “ Benjamin Bombastes” himself that this splendid drawing 
was withheld from publication. But thinly disguised contempt is the attitude 
almost invariably maintained towards him, whilst but thinly disguised personal 
admiration for his great rival discounts even the bitterest political taunts flung at 
that devoted head. No! I am inclined to think that events at this time, to 
which this cartoon referred, were wringing unwilling approbation even from 
“The Asiatic Mystery’s” most bitter enemies, and that Bouverie Street could not 
but acknowledge ‘that here at least “ Ben-Dizzy” deserved well of his country. 
For surely the cartoon has reference to nothing less than that crowning act 
of wisdom, the purchase of nearly half the shares in the Suez Canal for four 
millions sterling. Here we have Disraeli with his umbrella pointing the way, 
not across the Red Sea as Mr. Spielmann imagines, but up the canal /owards the 
Red Sea. He calls out, “ Don’t be afraid! it’s getting shallower,” thus possibly 
referring to the original notion (afterwards disproved) that the level of the 
Mediterranean was thirty feet below that of the Red Sea. On the right-hand, 
and Egyptian, side of the water, if we look carefully, we discover the shadowy 
outline of the Sphinx and the Pyramids, which latter rise dimly to the margin 


? 


* Of course Sir John Tenniel was cartoonist in chief, but sometimes the cartoon was duplicated, 
and on very rare occasions Sir John took a holiday, 
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of the drawing. On the \ ae a — er ae 
bank indistinct forms of the 
Liberal “ Opposition ” wave 
their arms, hurl stones and 
shout “ Yah” at the wading 
financiers. Such was the 
hardly congratulatory _atti- 
tude assumed towards this 
masterly move by Charles 
Keene. 

But when we turn to the 
cartoons dealing with this 
subject by Sir John Tenniel,* 
which did appear, what do 
we find? The first is 
“ Mosé in Egitto”!!! pub- 
lished on December 11th, 
1875, to which, in the 
collected cartoons, the fol- 
lowing note is appended :— 
“Mr. Disraeli extorted the 
admiration of the country by 
purchasing for £4,000,000, 


on behalf of the Govern- Bisconsotete Widow, — “But, why Nheuld J grove? 


— 


ment, the shares in the Suez r aah , 

Canal held by the Khedive |! ) Knee) whore Re ends fus mihts now ! 

of Egypt.” The second is Suggestion by Mr. Joseph Crawhall for the cancelled “ Social,” 
entitled “ TheLion’s Share— 

Gare @ qui la touche,” on February 26th, 1896, to which the note appended 
runs: “The acquisition of the Suez Canal shares was accepted by the country 
as securing the safety of ‘The Key to India.’” ‘These, as will be seen, frankly 
recognise the wisdom of the ‘purchase. Hence it is not surprising if the feeling 
against the suggestion contained in Keene’s cartoon—that the financiers of the 
day were being put into a ridiculous position by the Conservative Leader—was 
strong enough to result in its rejection. Its inclusion would have gone far to 
stultify the effect of the congratulatory attitude taken up by /unch’s chartered 
cartoonist. At any rate, this view of the case appears to me most reasonable, 
and I give it for what it is worth. 

The drawing is a fine example of Keene’s power of endowing his models with 
the qualities requisite to his design. Not a man of these seventeen financiers 
suggests a model posing, and yet all, for this was Keene’s invariable custom, were 
drawn from the life. Not one of them but is balanced as though he were 
wading in water up to his knees; and yet not one of them, we may be sure, 
was wading against a stream when, probably unconsciously, he was forced into 
the service of the artist’s pencil. The pose of one and all is as inevitable as is 
the expression on the face of each. I would ask all my readers who are seekers 
after consummate draughtsmanship to give more particular attention to this beautiful 
drawing than its mere subject would demand, remembering that Keene’s achievements 
in black and white are unsurpassed, and, I am inclined to think, unsurpassable. 

* It may be mentioned as an interesting fact that no engraved cartoon after Sir John 
Tenniel has ever failed to find its place in the number for which it was designed. 
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We will now turn to the consideration of the other suppressed Keene drawing. 
This, we shall find, owed its rejection not to political but to social considerations. 
And it is of peculiar interest, not only as showing the scrupulous care taken by 
the then editor of Punch to avoid the risk of offending the susceptibilities of his 
readers, but also as an example of the extensive collaboration which existed 
between Keene and the late Mr. Joseph Crawhall in the supply of “socials” to 
that paper week by week. 

Let us pause for a moment, then, to recall the particulars of this remarkable 
co-operation. Early in the seventies, Keene, who was often gravelled for humorous 
subjects on which to exercise his pencil, was by good fortune introduced to the 
author of “ Border Notes and Mixty-Maxty,” and many other droll books of a like 
character. This gentleman, always a lover of things quaint, grotesque and jocular, 
had been for years in the habit of jotting down any telling incid nt that came in 
his way, illustrating it at leisure for his own amusement. He was no great artist ; 
but, like Thackeray, his inadequate pencil was so compelled and inspired by the 
appreciation of his subjects that he was able to set them down pictorially in a 
manner so naive and at the same time so intelligent that they are a joy to the 
beholder. These suggestive drawings, by the time the introduction had taken place, 
filled several volumes. 

Keene’s delight, then, may be well imagined when he was given carte blanche to 
cull the best of the subjects for use in Punch. He wrote :— 

“T can’t tell you how strongly I have felt your rare generosity and unselfishness in 
letting me browse so freely in your pastures.” 

And again: 

“Many thanks for the loan of the sketch-books. I enjoyed them again and again, 
with renewed chucklings ; but what a mouth-watering larder to lay open to a ravenous 
joke-seeker !” 

Fortunately Mr. Crawhall was as delighted to be of service to the. great artist 
as Keene was to avail himself of his opportunity. Hence we have that delightful 
partnership of which full particulars may be found in my “ Life and Letters of 
Charles Keene of Punch.” * 

It was, however, necessary to say as much as has been set down above for the 
purpose of introducing the subject of the second of Keene’s cancelled drawings. 
By a great piece of good fortune I have in my possession Mr. Crawhall’s pictorial 
suggestion for the rejected picture itself, presented to me by the artist. I 
reproduce it here alongside Keene’s beautiful drawing for the purpose of 
comparison. The humour of it is certainly rather brutal, and one is not surprised 
to find that the editor considered that it would “jar upon feelings.” Keene, on 
the other hand, was naturally disgusted at his labour being thrown away, and 
vented his wrath somewhat unreasonably upon the “ Philistine editor.” 

For the sake of those who would like to gain some idea of the personality 
of the artist’s friend who acted, as Boswell did to Johnson, in the capacity of a 
“‘starter of mawkins,” it may be mentioned that an excellent back view of 
Mr. Crawhall, drawn by Keene, appears in Punch, March 11th, 1882, over the 
following delicious “legend ” :— 

LAPSUS LINGUA. 

PATER : “ Now, look here, my boy, I can’t have these late hours. When I was your 
age my father wouldn’t let me stay out after dark.” 

* Apropos, 1 have just turned up a letter from Mr. Crawhall congratulating me on the success 
of the Life, which concludes, ‘‘ I quite feel in the enviable position of being handed down to posterity 
in right good company.” 
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Fitius : “Humph! nice sort o’ father you must have had, I should say.” 

PATER (waxing): “Deuced sight better than you have, you young —— 

(Checks himself, and exit.) 

The original of the Punch drawing here reproduced by the kind permission of 
Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, & Co. was presented to Mr. Crawhall by Charles 
Keene. ‘This was the latter’s method of repaying the former for his unqualified 
generosity. Mr. Crawhall was, however, somewhat embarrassed by what he 
considered to be excessive 
payment for services which 
he held required no other 
recompense than the honour 
thus conferred on his poor 
drawings. The result was 
a generous contest which 
resulted in his finally re- 
fusing to accept them, 
“For,” said he, “ you don’t 
know the value of your 
work. The reward is too 
great, and our happy con- 
nection must cease if you 
put me under these obli- 
gations.” 

Keene, nevertheless, 
always afterwards made a 
colourable excuse to send 
them when he could think 
of one; although by this 
time he was well aware 
that he was as great a 
magician as the Old Lady 
of Threadneedle Street, and 
could by a few strokes of 
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been as great in imagina- The Cancelled “ Social.” 


tion as he was in originality By Charles Keene. (By permission of Messrs. Sampson, Low, Marston, & Co, 
of method and mastery over 

his pencil, would have been as great as the greatest in Art. It is now our 
delightful task to turn to another of the men of the sixties, whose imagination and 
sympathy with high romance has rarely been surpassed, and whose technical 
mastery, though not the equal of his great contemporary, is yet so distinguished 
that, even divorced from his other qualities, it would give him a niche in the 
Temple of Fame. Frederick Sandys is still with us, and yet how comparatively 
few there are who recognise the greatness of his work! For years it has been a 
Inatter of astonishment to me that his name is not on every tongue. Keene, 
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alive, was practically unknown. Keene, dead, occupies an unassailable position. 
Sandys, alive, is known and held inestimable only by the few. Dead, his pictures 
will be a fashionable craze, and every woodcut after him, whether it be in Ovxce 
a Week, The Cornhill, Good Words, London Society, The Churchman’s Family 
Magazine, The Shilling Magazine, The Quiver, The Argosy, or what not, will be 
eagerly appropriated by those who wish to pass as discerning in Art. 

But we must not generalise, for our concern is here with one particular design, 
and enthusiasm must not be allowed to run. Done for Once a Week, and cut 
exquisitely on the wood by Swain, that with which we have to do was at the last 
moment cancelled by a timidly fastidious editor. 

If we turn to page 672 of vol. iv. of Once a Week (new series), 1867, we 
shall find the following set of verses, signed “ W.,” the origin and authorship of 
which I am now able to make public :— 


DANAE. 


**The hour of noonday sleep was o’er, 
And Danaé dreamt her dream no more 3 
Yet still its image lingered on her loom ; 
For there in woven colours bright, 

And touched to life by purpling light, 
Smiled the one godhead of the captive’s room, 
She raised her from the Tyrian sheet, 

And clasped her sandals on her feet, 
And lightly drew around her virgin zone ; 
And sighed—and knew not why she sighed ; 
And murmured, while her work she plied, 
*The World may leave my love and me alone.’ 
Thus sang the maiden of the brazen tower, 
And longed, unconscious, for the golden shower. 


***The days and months have grown to years, 
And I have dried my childish tears, 
And half forgotten why they ever ran ; 
My soul is plighted to the sky, 
And we,—my wrinkled nurse and I,— 
What matter if we see no more of man? 
She wearies me with omens dire, 
My son foredoomed to kill my sire,— 
But sire and son are empty names to me. 
My love! I only rest awhile, 
To dream the beauty of thy smile, 
And only wake again to picture thee.’ 
Thus sang the maiden of the brazen tower, 
And longed, unconscious, for the golden shower. 


‘*She ceased: for now began to fade 

The figure of that mighty shade, 

With loins and shoulders meet to sway the world ; 
And awful through the gloom appeared 
His massive locks of hair and beard, 

Like clouds in lurid light of thunder curled. 
Yet, long as twilight glimmered there, 
She gazed upon a vision fair ; 

His brow more beautiful than Parian stone, 
And nestling nearer like a dove, 

Soft on his lips she breathed her love, 
And lit his eyes with lustre of her own. 
Then passion stung the maiden of the tower, 
And fast she panted for the golden shower. 
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**She stood, with white arm fixed in air, 
And head thrown back, and streaming hair, 
‘Oh, Lord of Dreams !’ she cried, ‘dost thou behold ?’ 
Then thunderous music shook the cell, 
And, sliding through the rafters, fell 
On Danaé’s burning breast, three drops of gold. 
Her bosom thrilled—but not with pain :— 
Faster and brighter flowed the rain, 
And starred with light the chamber of the bride: 
Her cheek sank blushing on her hand, 
Her eyelids drooped, her silken band 
Unloosed itself,—and Jove was at her side. 
Black loured the earth around the captive’s tower, 
But Heaven embraced her in the golden shower.” 


I insert the poem here, as it constitutes the only trace in the pages of Once 
a Week of the matter with which we have to deal. 

Before proceeding to detail the circumstances connected with the production 
and final suppression of the woodcut, which prompted this passable set of verses, 
I shall endeavour to correct certain statements regarding it which have of late 
gained currency. In the Artist monograph on “The Art of Frederick Sandys,” 
in 1896, we find a few lines only given to the consideration of the woodcut of 
“Danaé in the Brazen Chamber”; but in these few lines we have one undoubtedly 
incorrect statement, and another which is open to the gravest suspicion. ‘The first 
is that the “ Danaé” was engraved for “The Hobby Horse” in 1888; the second 
that it was drawn for Once a Week in 1860. 

As regards its engraving, this was done by Swain for Once a IWeek, when the 
drawing was sent in. ‘That it was first published in “The Hobby Horse” as 
an illustration to an article by the late J. M. Gray is another matter altogether. 
As regards the date of its design, 1860 is almost certainly some years too early. 
Indeed, I have it from Mr. Sandys himself that the probable date of the first 
sketch of the subject was as late as 1865, and it was not till after he had traced 
it on a panel* (the figure some two feet high) for a never-completed oil painting, 
and later had made a chalk-drawing of it for a Yorkshire gentleman, that he 
decided to make a drawing on the wood at all. This being done, its beauty 
prompted two poems by two of his personal friends, the one given above by 
Mr. Ward, the other, so far as I can gather, never published, by Colonel Alfred 
Richards. Now, the fact that Mr. Ward’s poem did not appear in Once a Week 
till 1867 lends such overwhelming weight to Mr. Sandys’s recollection of the 
matter that we may, I think, unhesitatingly reject the date of 1860 given by the 
author of the Artist monograph and adopt a date at least five years later. Further 
evidence, too, is to be found in the fact that Mr. Sandys continued to draw on 
the wood certainly as late as 1866, and his recollection is clear as to “ Danaé” 
being his last essay in that medium. 

I have been thus particular to correct this matter because it will, I believe, 
prove of importance, when Mr. Sandys’s artistic career comes finally to be 
described, to get his different productions into chronological order for a proper 
understanding of his artistic development. 

So far, then, we have arrived, at any rate approximately, at the date when Mr. 
Sandys did what proved to be not only his one “suppressed” drawing, but, as I 
have said, the very last drawing done by him on the wood. 

Let us now consider the circumstances, here made public for the first time, 


* This is now, I believe, in the possession of Mr. Ashby-Sterry. 
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under which it was pro- 
duced for, but in the 
event suppressed by, the 
editor of Once a IlVeek. 
And that this periodical 
is the poorer for its loss 
will be obvious to all 
who love beautiful draw- 
ing, “splendid paganism,” 
and fine wood-cutting. 

Mr. Sandys began 
to draw for Once a Week 
in 1861, his initial effort 
being that splendid de- 
sign, “Yet once more 
on the organ play,” 
which is fit to rank 
with Rethel’s ‘‘ Der 
Tod als Freund,” with 
which there is a certain 
similarity of sentiment. 
This was followed by 
eleven drawings within 
the five succeeding years, 
all breathing the spirit 
of Diirer, and carrying 
on the effort which 
Rethel, who had only 
died in 1859, had made 
to renew the life put 
into wood-engraving by 
the old German master. 





Danaé in the Brazen Chamver. In either 1865 or 1866 
(The suppresscd woodcut by Mr. Swain of the drawin ¥ *s projected < i 
: by Mr. Frederich Sandys.) s Sandys projected an oil 


picture on the subject 
of “Danaé in the Brazen Chamber.” He had conceived a new version of the 
Danaé legend. Instead of Jove appearing to the imprisoned maiden in the form 
of a golden shower, he adopted the belief in Jove as the God of Dreams and 
adapted it to the legend.* Danaé, who has never seen a man, is haunted by 
the appearance of Jove as he has presented himself in her sleeping hours. To 
comfort herself and satisfy her passionate longing she has spent her days in weaving 
the image so vouchsafed to her in tapestry. For the moment her work is 
discarded. The ball of wool with which she has been working lies at her feet, 
and she stands, “with white arm fixed in air,” calling upon the “ Lord of Dreams ” 
to come to her in very sooth. 

Frankly sensuous as is the picture, one cannot but admit that the theme is 
treated with all necessary restraint. This, however, does not appear to have been 
the opinion of Mr. Walford, the then editor of Once a Week. He wrote to 
Mr. Sandys requiring a modification of the design. This the artist flatly refused. 


* Kal yap r’dvap éx Ards éorw. 
Homer, Iliad, i. 63. 
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The design must appear as it was or not at all. In this refusal he was gallantly 
supported by the proprietors of the periodical, Messrs. Bradbury & Evans. ‘The 
editor, however, would not give way, and the result was a deadlock. The block 
was actually engraved by Mr. Swain in his best manner, but the editor’s will was 
paramount, and it never adorned the pages for which it was intended. It was 
reserved to the “Century Guild Hobby Horse,” in 1888, to rescue it from the 
oblivion into which it had passed. 

I am indebted to Messrs. Bradbury & Agnew for permission to reproduce the 
design. Of it Mr. J. M. Gray says in his article on “Frederick Sandys and the 
Woodcut Designers of Thirty Years Ago” :—‘“‘It ranks among the very finest of 
Sandys’s woodcuts,” and the artist, who had not been uniformly satisfied with 
the engraved versions of his work—writes in a letter now before me: “It was 
engraved for Once a Week. Perfectly cut by Swain, from any point of view the 
best piece of woodcutting of our time.” 

And all who love this beautiful but fast disappearing handmaiden of the arts 
will heartily endorse Mr. Sandys’s opinion. 

Fortunately for us, the “greatest of living draughtsmen,” as Rossetti called him, 
and the man whom Millais declared to be “worth any two Academicians rolled 
into one,” is still with us, with no very long life behind him. Let us hope that 
before him there are still many years of work and happiness, and that, for our 
own credit, the appreciation which is due, though I fancy unsought by him, may 
yet be his portion amongst a people ever slow to recognise its most cunning 
Ablemen. 


GEORGE SOMES LAYARD. 





SONNET. 
TO A FIRE. 
HE shadows come and go upon the wall, 
Made by your golden flick’ring flames of light ; 

An hour ago I deemed you dead, and night 
And darkness seemed to spread a cloud o’er all ; 
Now in your wakened light soft dreams enthral 
My soul. Sweet thoughts of bygone days delight 
My heart. The mists of years fall from my sight, 
And voices from the past my spirit call. 


I seem to gaze in my lost darling’s eyes, 
And dream of living love! After these years 
A spark has kindled the old flame, and tears 
Arise for her. Love can immortalise 
Our poor affections and dispel all fears ; 
I learn this night that no love ever dies ! 

INEz Burra. 
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THE PEACE SOCIETY, AND WHAT IT HAS 
ACCOMPLISHED. 


HE Peace Society was formed on June 14th, 1816. The time was favourable 
for such a movement and demanded it ; and, with a remarkable spontaneity, 
peace agencies sprang into existence on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Christendom had just come out of the throes of a series of wars, and Europe, 
especially, out of the long Napoleonic conflict, which the late Lord John Russell 
described as ‘the most bloody hostilities that ever mangled the face of Europe.” 

But the task before it was apparently hopeless ; for it had to encounter passions 
and instincts which were deeply rooted in human nature, and habits of thought 
and action which, through long ages, had become firmly established. Neither 
its’ founders nor their successors possessed, as a rule, social position or political 
power and prestige; and the means at their disposal have been ridiculously 
inadequate. So far from rivalling, in any degree, those possessed by the great war 
organisations, it is safe to say that the total of the combined incomes of all the 
peace societies “has not equalled the cost of a single ordinary ship of war 
amongst the great navies of the world.” 

On the opposite side have been ranged the huge powers of monarchical and 
aristocratic, of military and naval, vested interests, of democratic passion and 
popular apathy, of the glorification of soldiership, and, too generally, the influence 
of the press, and of writers to whom wars bring profit or position. Even the 
Churches, for the most part, have stood coldly, if not disdainfully, aloof, with a few 
honourable exceptions, until recent times, when their attitude has considerably 
changed. 

Against such an enormous amount of active opposition or passive indifference, 
and frequently of scorn, and with their exceedingly small support, in men and 
money, it is indeed a matter of astonishment that the peace societies, especially 
considering their comparative insignificance, should have been able, in less than a 
century, to make such a definite impress as they have done upon the public 
opinion of the whole civilised world, in regard to war, and should have achieved 
so much in the direction of positive aid permanent peace. Beyond question there 
is no other cause of the century that can show more extensive and definite 
264 
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successes, and it has been truly said that “never have results so great been 
achieved by means so slender.” 

The first effort of the Society was made in the form of an appeal to the 
religious sentiment of the nation, by bringing the custom of war to the standard 
of New Testament morality. It was an attempt to revive what might almost be 
called a forgotten part of Christianity. For familiarity dulls the moral perceptions, 
and there was no truth which needed enforcement more strongly at the close of 
that period, during which the country had become familiarised with war, than 
that which formed the basis of the Peace Society—viz., that war is in_ itself 
“inconsistent with the spirit of Christianity and opposed to the true interests of 
mankind.” 

It was inevitable, under the circumstances, that the principle rather than the 
policy of peace should be given prominence by the early members of the Society. 
But they were far from confining themselves to that course, for they dwelt largely 
also on the practical evils of war—its folly, its cruelty, its waste of human life, 
the unspeakable horrors it inflicts upon men and nations, and its detriment to the 
interests of civilisation and humanity. Nor have they and their successors failed 
to urge upon governments and peoples practical measures with a view to put a 
check upon, and ultimately to abolish, war: such as the adoption of Arbitration as 
a substitute for war, the establishment of a permanent International Tribunal, the 
extension and improvement of International Law, and the mutual and proportionate 
Reduction of Armaments. These points have been put forward with increasing 
prominence in the labours of the Society. 

Zarly in its history we find the principle of Arbitration advocated with great 
fervency. In the year 1840 two prizes were offered for the best essays on the 
subject ; and the successful ones were published and had a large circulation. At 
the first Peace Congress, held in London in 1843, an address ‘To the Governments 
of the Civilised World” was adopted, respectfully urging “that one of the greatest 
securities against the recurrence of international warfare would be the recognition 
of the principle of Arbitration, and the introduction of a clause into treaties, binding 
the contracting Powers to refer all differences that may arise between them to the 
adjudication of one or more friendly Powers,” and earnestly recommending the 
adoption of that practice. This address was presented to fifty-five Governments, 
to some by deputation, to others through their ambassadors. 

This action was repeated, even more effectively, when in 1856, by a deputation 
to the Plenipotentiaries of the great Powers, who were negotiating the Treaty of 
Paris, after the Crimean War, the Society succeeded in securing, in one of the 
protocols of that treaty, a solemn recognition of the same principle which was 
adopted by the representatives of England, France, Russia, Austria, Prussia, and 
Italy, and, subsequently, by forty other Governments, who, by resolution of the 
Congress, were invited to give their adhesion to it. This proposal to submit 
international differences to arbitration, Mr. Gladstone, when discussing the terms 
of the treaty in the House of Commons, declared to be in itself a great triumph ; 
and the fact that out of the 145 instances of arbitration which have taken place 
during the lifetime of the Society, 120 are subsequent to that proposal, testifies to 
its influence and usefulness. In reference to one of these instances, perhaps the 
most historically important of them all, a gentleman wrote to the Manchester 
Conference in 1872: “I cannot but think that the Treaty of Washington is due 
mainly to the efforts of the Society to promote International Arbitration, and bloody 


and destructive war has been prevented from occurring between two Christian 
nations,” 
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A new departure in the work of the Peace Society, which at that time 
represented the entire peace movement in Europe, was inaugurated by the holding 
of the first International Peace Congress in 1843. . It is thus referred to by the 
sister society in America :— 


“This measure may one day be quoted as marking an era in the history of our 
cause, if not of the world. How unlike the ordinary intercourse of nations from Nimrod 
to Napoleon! For centuries had the people, even of Christendom, met chiefly to 
butcher one another; and a thousand battlefields, red with their blood or bleaching 
with their bones, testified how little they possessed of His spirit who came from Heaven 
to proclaim ‘peace on earth, goodwill to men.’ ... It was a movement altogether new, 
the fivrs¢ General Peace Convention; but it made arrangements for a series of similar 
conventions to be continued, until this trade of blood shall vanish before the opening 
glories of that era when ‘swords shall be beaten into ploughshares, and spears into 
pruning hooks.’.. .” 


This first International Congress was followed by what is humorously termed 
“a pacific invasion of the continent of Europe,” between the years 1848 and 1851, 
by a series of Peace Congresses held at Brussels, Paris, and Frankfort, which were 
attended by many hundreds of delegates, representing nearly all the countries of 
Europe, and, among them, by many men of great distinction. They were the 
precursors of the Universal Peace Congresses of. the last decade, in which the 
Society has also taken part, and which, if on a smaller scale, have been quite as 
widely representative ; and were followed by others in London and Edinburgh. 

The late editor of the Zcho, who was one of the delegates to these Congresses, 
describes them as the deginning of the Arbitration movement. ‘This they hardly 
were ; although, seeing that from this time the /o/icy of peace was designedly given 
equal prominence, in the advocacy of the Society, with the principle, they mark, as 
already observed, a new departure in its history. 

It is, therefore, interesting to learn from contemporary testimony, what was the 
position of the cause of peace at that time. ‘The Committee, in a formal statement 
announcing new purposes and wider efforts, made in December 1849, give an 
interesting account of their work, which shows the singular success that had 
attended it, both at home and abroad. 

Unfortunately the widespread attention to the subject of peace to which they 
refer in their statement, the popular Continental Congresses then in progress, and 
that which was hopefully described as a mute, effective Peace Congress, introducing 
the new age—the Great Exhibition of 1851—-were followed by the war with Russia, 
which inaugurated the period of modern militarism, which, as the Tzar’s Rescript 
testifies, has now reached its utmost tolerable limits. 

But the Society, as its committee announced, went forward with energy and 
effect along the new lines which were laid down, and, notwithstanding the incessant 
increase of armaments, and “the mad rivalry of military preparation,” as Lord 
Beaconsfield termed it, by which the nations sought to preserve peace, through 
cultivation of its opposite, it has diligently pursued its mission. Lecturers on its 
behalf have traversed the whole kingdom, publications of all kinds have been 
circulated by millions; public meetings, conferences and discussions have been 
held; Peace Sunday has become a settled and widely recognised institution ; and 
many other efforts, local and general, have been made to secure the sympathy 
and co-operation of the Churches. There have been special missions to Sunday 
and other schools. Earnest and very successful efforts have been made to enlist 
women in the good work; some of the most devoted and useful members of the 
society have been women who have consecrated their energies, time, and wealth to 
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the propagation of its principles. There have been separate organisations for 
working men. The electorate have been reached by special addresses and literature, 
and the scattering of information of all kinds, and extensive use has been made 
of the press. Protests have been raised against specific warlike operations, and, 
constantly, against the incessant increase of armaments. ‘The ruling classes in our 
own and other countries have been influenced by deputations and memorials to 
Ministers, by action in various legislatures, by petitions to Parliament, by articles 
in the press, and by other means. Sovereigns and rulers have been approached, 
and have responded graciously and sympathetically ; and in at least one instance, 
quite recently, the timely appeal of the Society has averted imminent war, and led 
to the adoption of arbitration instead of the sword. It has been indefatigable in 
its labours and efforts, and these have been as vigorous, varied, and effective 
during the last decade as during any period of its existence. 

But, it may be asked, what has the Society accomplished? what has it to 
show for all its labours and expenditure of effort ? 

Now that the Powers have met in conference in order to discuss, as_ practical 
and necessary measures, some of its most ‘“ Utopian” theories, and to seek, by 
such international discussion, to give effect to its most frequently reiterated and 
urgently pressed proposals, it will be admitted that the Society has not “laboured 
in vain and spent its strength for nought.” 

Its first aim has been to influence public opinion; and the testimony of 
sovereigns, and of prominent statesmen, such as Lord Palmerston, Lord Clarendon, 
Lord Beaconsfield, and others, has been conclusive as to its success. But the 
most convincing evidence of all is the present state of public opinion on the 
subject throughout the world. 

It has consistently, throughout its career, called attention to the truths and 
teachings of Christianity on the subject of war and peace. And not in vain. 
A Cambridge Professor of International Law rightly places among the influences 
which he enumerates as making in favour of peace in modern times, “the 
application of Christian morality to international transactions”; he affirms that, 
“of late years an attempt has been made, with no small share of success, to apply 
Christian morality in the regulation of those passions and interests which impel 
nations to war,” and adds: “There cannot be a doubt that what we may call 
Christian views of war have become far more influential of late years” (Rev. 
T. J. Lawrence, LL.D.). That this is due to the Peace Society is obvious from the 
simple fact that it is the only body which has existed and laboured for this end. 

The Society has done something if it has helped to create a Christian 
conscience on questions of peace and war, so that no war can now be waged 
simply as a matter of course, without question or challenge, or without any regard 
to the responsibility connected with wholesale bloodshed. 

That the Churches of Christendom, with only one signal exception, have 
formally declared themselves in favour of peace, and of International Arbitration 
as a method of peace, and that the question is no longer forgotten or neglected 
by Christian preachers and teachers, is largely due to its persistent efforts. 

In almost every instance where the Society has been at variance with the 
main body of our countrymen in regard to particular cases of international policy, 
in the course of a few years, when the calmer judgment of reason has taken the 
place of passion, they have, as in the case of the Russian war, the Chinese and 
Afghanistan wars, and others still more recent, come over to its side and been 
obliged to acknowledge that it was right. ; 

The Society has laboured to show the folly ‘and the futility of War; and 
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whereas it was formerly a matter of almost universal and unquestioned assent that 
war was the only solution for international difficulties, there ts now a world-wide 
admission that there are other practical alternatives—such as Arbitration and 
Mediation—which must be at least recognised in the deliberations of statesmen. 

The Society has endeavoured to promote the practical adoption of the 
principle of Arbitration; and the number of instances in which that principle 
has been applied during the period of its efforts and the growing frequency of 
its adoption, attest not only the practicability and efficiency of this method of 
international settlement, but the increasing favour with which it is regarded by 
responsible statesmen and rulers. 

Arbitration Clauses and Stipulations have also within this period been inserted 
in a considerable number of international treaties. 

When Richard Cobden, in 1849, at the instigation of the Peace Society, 
introduced his Arbitration motion into the House of Commons, it was received 
with derision, discussed with impatience, and contemptuously rejected. That 
House has since then not only definitively accepted the principle as within the 
range of practical politics, but, with absolute unanimity, and therefore without the 
usual formal division, it has pledged itself and the Government to co-operate for 
its promotion. ‘The attitude of the leaders of both political parties is well known : 
they have repeatedly declared themselves in favour of peace. 

The final goal of the movement for “the maintenance of general peace” is 
the establishment of Arbitration on a permanently organised basis for the adjustment 
and settlement of international differences. The world is appreciably moving in 
the direction of the goal. The Anglo-American Treaty, had it been ratified, would 
have been a great stride forward. ‘That proved abortive, but the step has been 
already actually taken in the recent treaty between Italy and the Argentine, which 
provides that a// differences arising between them shall be referred to a permanent 
tribunal for which it provides. 

It would be as futile as it is unnecessary to endeavour to connect the Peace 
Society with The Hague Peace Conference; to argue that if, as affirmed in the 
press, Lord Rosebery first suggested the idea through the Russian Embassy, it 
was because it was first suggested to him by the “National Memorial for 
arresting the Growth of European Armaments,” which was submitted to him in 
1894, or to recall the fact that the Emperor of Russia himself had been 
communicated with, and had graciously and cordially accepted a copy of a book 
relating to Arbitral Tribunals, prepared by its secretary. The proposal of the 
Rescript of the Emperor is identical with the prayer of the Memorial of 1894, 
and the arguments in its support are scarcely less remarkable than the proposal. 
But they are the arguments of the Peace Society, couched in the very terms 
it has been accustomed to use, and but for its long and persistent work would 
neither have been enunciated nor received as they have been. They forcibly 
recall the almost prophetic words of the late Lord Derby, who, when Foreign 
Minister, in 1868, responding to a deputation of the Peace Society, and referring 
to the enormous armaments at that time existing in Europe, said: “ But this 
cannot last always. Out of this state of confusion and transition there must 
of necessity come a better state of things... when there will be a period of 
comparative disarmament, and, let us hope, of general peace. And then, gentlemen, 
you will have the satisfaction of knowing that the ideas and principles you have 
been propagating will have had much to do in bringing to pass this better condition 
of things.” 

W. Evans Darsy, LL.D. 


























A STRANGE BUSINESS. 

HE strangest thing I ever saw?” said the nurse, in response to a hint 
from her patient. ‘ Well—I don’t know that there would be any harm, 
if I name no names. [I'll tell you.” 

She was a woman of about forty; a shrewd, pleasant-looking woman, with 
singularly bright and penetrating eyes. She did not always express herself in the 
purest English, but her reminiscences were invariably characterised by a keen 
power of observation. 

“Tt was in the autumn,” she began, “and I was sent off in a great hurry 
from the Institute to a case in the country. The call came by telegram, and 
nothing was said but that it was a lady with pneumonia. I don’t care about the 
country myself, and the drive from the station seemed to me long and _ lonely, 
though it was a nice little brougham that met me. And when I got out at my 
journey’s end, just about dusk, I thought I had never seen a drearier-looking 
place. It was a big house, built round three sides of a square, with a great front 
door in the middle and ugly rows of windows. The door was opened by a 
footman, and a maid came forward to receive me and take me to my room. She 
struck me as being a rather sour-looking woman, but I didn’t take much _ notice 
of her until she came again to take me to the patient. Then she said stiffly: 

** Perhaps you'll ask me anything you wish to know, at once, because I’m 
leaving this evening.’ 

“This struck mé as rather peculiar, but I thought she was probably jealous of 
me. So I just asked her when the doctor was coming and whether he had left 
any directions for me, and then I said I was ready to go to the patient. 

“« By-the-bye,’ I added, ‘you may as well tell me the lady’s name.’ 

“She looked at me oddly, it seemed to me, and answered in two words. The 
lady was a Mrs. well, I’m not going to tell you the name, you know—and I 
took it for granted that she was the mistress of the house. 

“It was a fine old house, very handsomely furnished, but I thought it had a 
neglected kind of look. I thought so still more when the maid opened a door 
into a sitting-room. Dear me, how uncared for that room looked, to be sure! 

“There was a sofa drawn close up to the fire, and on it lay a woman; the 
patient obviously, though I had expected to find her in bed. I saw that the 
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bedroom led out of the sitting-room. I went up to the sofa, and the patient just 
lifted her eyes, looked at me, and dropped them indifferently and without a word. 

“*VYou are not very comfortable, I think,’ I said. Her cushions were all 
anyhow. ‘-Let me shake up your pillows a little.’ 

“She shook her head, as though the suggestion teased her. And I sat down to 
wait until she should get used to my presence. 

“She was a young woman, and she had evidently been very pretty. She had 
on a beautiful dressing-gown, but it was all tumbled and untidy, as though she 
had had no strength to put it on properly, and no one to help her. She had 
curly auburn hair and great grey eyes. But there was an odd expression about 
her face—a kind of recklessness, it looked like. She was frightfully thin, and 
from a professional point of view I did not like her looks at all. She was 
evidently a bad subject for pneumonia. 

“The doctor thought so too; I could see that, when he came, presently. And 
he was very much put out at finding her up. 

“¢Didn’t I tell you, my dear lady,’ he said emphatically, ‘that you were to 
stay in your bed?’ 

“Tt was about nine o’clock in the evening, when all the arrangements were made 
for the night, and I was going to my rooms for some things I wanted, when I met 
a man hesitating in the entrance to the corridor which led to the patient’s room. 
He was a gentleman, clever-looking and handsome. It was what you call a nice 
face, too, though it wasn’t so very young. He stopped me as I was passing him. 

*** How is she now ?’ he asked. 

“T thought it a little odd, his speaking of her like that, without any 
name. There was an 
undertone of painful 
anxiety in his voice, which 
was natural enough — I 
took it for granted that 
he was her husband—but 
there was a_ constraint 
about it too, which made 
me wonder whether there 
was any quarrel between 
them. 

“T told him that she 
was easier in bed, and 
that she would probably 
sleep; and he gave a 
quick sigh of relief. 

“Mind you _ have 
everything you want for 
her—and for yourself too,’ 
he added. ‘Make them 
attend to you.’ He turned 
away abruptly and went 
downstairs. 

“My patient had a 
high temperature on the 
next day, as was only 
“ ‘Let me shake up your pillows a little.’” natural. But she had 
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also nasty heart symptoms. She hardly ever spoke—she never asked for anything. 
She did not sleep much, but just lay, when she was still for a few moments, 
staring straight before her. ‘There was something haunting about her eyes. I 
didn’t like to look at them; and though I make a point of never thinking 
about things that don’t concern me, I kept wondering what there was between her 
and her husband. 

“Tt was early in the afternoon of the day after I got there, when I thought I 
would find the housekeeper’s room and give her some special directions about 
food. ‘The servants were not obliging. Their master’s injunction to me to make 
them attend hadn’t been an idle one at all, though I had thought it strange at 
the time. My patient was dozing uneasily; I went up to her to make sure that 
she was all right, and as I stood looking down at her she stirred restlessly. 

“¢ Tick!’ she muttered, ‘Dick, do marry me!’ 

“Of course it doesn’t do to take any notice of what a patient says in a feverish 
sleep, but I don’t mind saying that it gave me a start. I don’t know what I 
thought exactly, but, taken with all the rest, I didn’t like it. I waited a moment ; 
but she seemed to settle off again, and I was glad to take the opportunity and 
slip out of the room. 

“T found the housekeeper’s room easily enough, and explained what I wanted. 
There were two of the upper servants there, and a more unfeeling set I thought 
I had never met. Of course I hadn’t any idea of pumping them, but I was so 
annoyed with them that I said something about ‘your mistress,’ just to remind 
them who they were; and one of them—the upper housemaid, I think—fired 
up directly. 

“*T beg your pardon, nurse!’ she said nastily. ‘But don’t you imagine that 
we'd own her for a mistress. No, thank you!’ 

“Tt is not the thing to let servants talk. I generally shut them up in no time. 
But, of course, one has to be careful, and I was a little worried. I faced straight 
round, and said sharply: ‘What do you mean?’ 

“One of them laughed. 

“*QOh, of course we don’t know anything!’ she said. ‘She’s his wife all 
right—p’raps !’ 

“*Whose wife?’ I demanded. ‘ Your master’s?’ 

“The woman laughed again. 

“* Not much!’ she said. ‘Master’s not that sort. No, it’s master’s younger 
brother. This place is supposed to belong to them both, though the younger one 
has made ducks and drakes of his share of everything by this time. He brought 
her here three months ago. ‘They lived abroad all last year, calling themselves 
man and wife; and not even her maid, who was a most respectable person, 
suspected anything until they’d been here nearly a month, and they took to having 
rows, and her maid overheard things. And then he went off and left her here 
alone. She didn’t seem to thrive—found it dull, I expect! She did look bad, 
even before she caught this cold.’ 

“* Master was as annoyed as annoyed!’ went on another, taking up the story. 
‘He came home unexpectedly three days ago, and he didn’t know she was 
here. He knew all about the rest of it, though—there’s not much doubt of that. 
He’s always kept up with his brother—they say he’s paid his debts over and over 
again—and he knows pretty well about his goings on. He met them, too, 
several times, when they were about last winter. Master goes abroad a good 
bit, you see, and they stayed in the same hotels and that. She wouldn’t see 
him when he came the other day—said she wasn’t well enough—and he just 
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sent straight off for the doctor. I should have turned her out, bag and 
baggage !’ 

“There was a confused murmur of assent, and I knew that all the women were 
eyeing me eagerly, curious to see how I should take their information. It was as 
awkward a position as ever I was in. I believed them; but I didn’t choose to 
let them know it. I was so put out that I just went to the other extreme, and 
took no notice whatever. 

“*Vou'll not forget about that food?’ I said to the housekeeper ; and I marched 
out of the room. 

“ But I was in a state as I went upstairs! I don’t know when I’ve been so 
upset. I opened the sitting-room door, and I saw something that cleared my head 
there and then of everything except my business. The patient was standing 
at the open window, in the chilly autumn air, in her nightgown. I ran across 
the room and shut down the window, but she didn’t turn to me. She just 
stood gazing out. 

“*T thought I heard him coming,’ she said. ‘I made sure I heard his step 
outside in the garden. He is coming back to marry me, you know !’ 

“JT had caught up a shawl by this time, and I was wrapping it round her. She 
was delirious—the first sound of her voice had told me that—and it was of no use 
arguing with her. 

“Ves,” of course,’ I said. ‘ But you must come and lie down now, you know. 
You'll get cold.’ 

“She yielded to me, absently. 

“*T didn’t care a bit,’ she went on, ‘when I went away with him, whether 
we were married or not; but now—— Oh, Dick, Dick, marry me! marry 
me !’ 

“Her voice broke suddenly, as she said those last words, into the most pitiful 
cry ; and from that moment, except when she fell into an exhausted doze, it was 
never off her lips. 

“¢ Dick, do marry me! Dick, Dick, won’t you marry me?’ 

“Sometimes her voice was high-pitched, and imploring ; sometimes it subsided 
into a tired, worn-out, anxious mumble. But it never ceased. 

“Tt was very silly of me, because delirium is only delirium when all’s said and 
done ; but you wouldn’t believe how it bothered me. It seemed to bring up to 
me all the dreary days she must have spent in that dreary place; brooding and 
brooding, and getting weaker all the time. And she was but young. still. 
Somehow I couldn’t bear to think of those nasty women downstairs hearing her, 
and I kept them away as much as I could. ‘There was one decent kind of girl, 
who seemed to have some feeling, and I got her to help me a bit; I knew it 
wouldn’t go on long, and it wasn’t necessary to have another nurse. 

“But I couldn’t keep the master of the house away if he chose to come to the 
door; and I couldn’t prevent him hearing. And I soon found that, as she grew 
worse, he was constantly in the passage. I never went out of the room but what 
I came upon him; and I never came upon him but what I had to answer 
the same question—‘ No better? ’—asked in the same low, hard kind of voice, 
And... . there, you wouldn’t believe how it got on my nerves! 

“Things had been going on like this for forty-eight hours, when I went from the 
bedroom to the sitting-room, and found him standing there, with his head down 
on his arm, as it rested on the mantelpiece. The sound of the patient’s voice 
came clearly into the sitting-room. She was very bad just then, and her voice 
was thin and exhausted. 
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“ He raised his head slowly and looked at me, but he didn’t seem to think 
either of himself or me. His face looked almost grey. 

“T am—going away for—a little time,” he said. ‘I shall be back to-morrow 
evening. Could I see her for a moment ?’ 

‘It was not of the slightest consequence whether he saw her or not. There 
was no chance that she would know him. I told him this in a matter-of-fact 
way. I couldn’t bear to see his face; and he walked past me into the bedroom, 
and I didn’t follow him directly. I had come into the sitting-room to do some- 
thing, and I did it. When I went in he was standing at the foot of the bed with 
his two hands clenched on the bed-rail looking down at her. She had altered 
very much in those few days. She was lying with her great bright eyes fixed full 
upon him—though they didn’t see him—and she wrung and twisted her fingers 
together as she kept on. 

“<P ick, I’m so miserable! Dick, dear, do! Oh, Dick, Dick, marry me !’ 

“He lifted his head abruptly as I came. I hope it will be a long time before I 
see another man look as he looked then. He turned away and went out, making me 
a sign to follow him. He did not look at me as we stood in the other room. 

“¢She’s dying?’ he asked, hoarsely. 

“Tt was an awkward question, where a heart in such a state as the patient’s was 
concerned ; and it wasn’t for me to make statements. I said something indefinite, 
and he put it in another form. 

“* Will she live—another day ?’ 

“T said what I could; and he turned on his heel, and went out without 
another word. 

“ He left the house within the next half-hour—so I heard from the housemaid 
who was helping me. His going made a great sensation among the servants, so 
she told me. ‘They had all kinds of crazy theories about it. Some of them said 
that he wasn’t going to stand having his place turned upside down any longer, and 
that he was gone to tell his brother that he must take her away. Some of them 
said he didn’t care to be in the house when death came there, and he had just 
gone to town to be out of the way of it. Anyway they took advantage of his 
absence and had a great jollification that night among themselves, having nothing 
else to do. Id no time to think about them, though; I’d no spare thoughts, even, 
for speculation about him. Throughout the next twenty-four hours she was as ill 
as she could be. 

“ But the fever had nearly run its course. Towards the evening of the day 
following that on which the master of the house started on his journey, she was 
beginning to grow quieter, and in a few hours she fell into a deep sleep. I had 
had a long day, and I was tired. I suppose I was a bit overdone, what with 
one thing and another ; for I never felt more alert and on the stretch :than I did 
as I settled in for that night’s watch. 

“Tt was very quiet—deadly quiet. ‘The servants had gone to bed early, and by 
eleven o'clock there wasn’t a sound in the house. Outside, of course, there was 
only the heavy quiet of the country. Twelve o’clock came—one—two ; and then 
I heard a sound. My senses must have been unusually keen that night, or I 
couldn’t have heard it, for our room did not look out on the road. But I did 
distinctly catch the sound of carriage wheels coming rapidly up to the front entrance 
and then stopping. There was a pause after that. Then I heard, faintly and from 
far off—our rooms were cut off from the rest of house—the sound of an arrival. I 
heard people moving hurriedly to and fro about the house for a few moments, and 
then perfect silence descended again. 
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“Go in!’ he said,” 





“T couldn’t tell you why it was, but that silence got on my nerves, and I felt 
myself getting positively fidgety. It was absurd, of course, and I got up quietly 
and went out into the sitting-room. There was no one there, and yet I had an 
odd feeling that I wasn’t alone. I went to the door and opened it softly. I wasn’t 
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a bit surprised to see the master of the house standing outside ; in fact, I suppose 
I had expected it. 

“ He looked worn and haggard, as though he had been travelling night and day ; 
and anxiety seemed to have eaten into his face and made it look twenty years 
older. He didn’t speak, but I never missed his words. 

“*She is asleep,’ I said, just as if he had put his question. She will probably 
sleep for some hours. She is quite quiet.’ 

“T held the door rather wide open, that the deep stillness of the room might 
come to him; and he stood for a moment listening intently. ‘Then he said: 

“¢There is some one in the house, whom she will be pleased to see. When?’ 
His voice was low and hard, as though he controlled it with difficulty. 

“T shook my head. 

“¢ Vou must ask the doctor in the morning,’ I said. 

“There will be—no change—yet ?’ he asked. 

“<«Tt is not likely,’ I answered guardedly. 

“He waited another moment, listening, and then he went away. 

“Tt had not been a hopeful case from the first; and I knew, as the night wore 
on, how things must go. The doctor came early the next morning, and I was not 
surprised when he shook his head decisively. 

“* Hopeless!’ he said. ‘Nothing to be done! Get her to take nourishment 
when she wakes, if possible, but...! She can see any one she likes,’ he added, 
with a quick glance at me. ‘It will make no difference.’ He paused, and then 
muttered compassionately, ‘ Poor soul !’ 

“Tt was about twelve o'clock when she woke. She opened her eyes in a long, 
bewildered stare. ‘Then comprehension seemed to come into them, and the lids 
fell again. I had some food ready, and I slipped my arm under her head. 

“¢Tf you will drink this,’ I said—it was a kind of inspiration——‘I will tell you 
something.’ 

“ Something in my voice arrested her attention, as I meant it should. She opened 
her eyes again. ‘There was a pitiful eagerness in them this time. She swallowed 
what I gave her. Then she whispered, 


“=* ince? 
“T nodded. I don’t know how I dared. I laid her down again, and went to 
the door into the sitting-room. I knew there was some one there. I had heard 


the slightest possible movement when I spoke to her first. 

“The master of the house was nearest to me, standing with his eyes fixed on 
the door, his lips compressed and resolute. Behind him, flung back in an arm-chair, 
an image of sullen, coerced reluctance, was a younger man, who might have been 
handsome, in a dissipated way, under other circumstances. 

“Directly I appeared the master of the house turned, and fixed his eyes sternly 
and determinedly on the other. 

“*Go in!’ he said tersely. 

“The young man shook himself together, and rose slowly. Both of them spoke 
in a low voice ; but that was not exactly because they cared whether I heard or 
not, and otherwise they absolutely ignored me. 

“* You're fool enough to go through with it?’ 

“The master of the house smiled grimly. 

“*Go in!’ he said. 

‘*Pve got your bond, remember! You pay them all, and set me on my feet 
again—if I do it!’ 

“*Go in!’ 


‘ 
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‘*He had thrown himself forward with his arms across the bed as she lay there, dead.” 


“With a sullen, contemptuous shrug of his shoulders the young man moved 
towards the bedroom door. I stopped him for a moment: I didn’t like his looks. 

“* Vou must kindly remember that she is very weak,’ I said. 

“He scowled at me and passed on, and as he disappeared into the bedroom 
the master of the house went out of the room quickly by the other door. 

‘I didn’t dare to leave them alone for more than an instant. And I didn’t 
trust the young man, either. I went in quietly. He was kneeling by the bed, 
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and she was clinging to his two hands, and I was glad that it was on her face 
that the light fell. Just as I went in I heard the old words come from her—very 
falteringly and yet with a strange kind of certainty in them. 

“ ¢TDick—you will—marry me?’ 

“He nodded. 

“ * Now—at once ?’ 

“ He nodded again, and at the same moment I saw the master of the house in 
the doorway. He came into the room followed by a clergyman. 

“For an instant it seemed to me that I ought to interfere. ‘Then I looked from 
the face of the master of the house, grim and white, to her face upon the pillow, 
turned in something like a trance of happiness to the man by her side; and I knew 
that nothing could make any difference, and to stop things now would only be to 
kill her on the spot. 

“Dearly beloved, we are gathered together here, in the sight of God——’ 

“Tt was all over in a quarter of an hour. She was quite quiet; there was no 
fuss, no bother of any kind. I guided her hand, poor thing, as she signed her 
name, for the last time, and I signed my own name afterwards as witness to the 
strangest marriage I ever saw. It was finished, and the young man had stumbled 
to his feet, and was turning away, when she moved her hand feebly. 

“¢Kiss me, Dick!’ she said. ‘I’m so sorry,—and before his unwilling lips 
touched hers she had fallen into a heavy sleep. She had never turned her eyes 
towards the master of the house, or seemed to know that he was there. 

“She slept for two hours, drifting farther and farther away every moment, and 
then I felt her pulse alter. Her face had changed too, with that change which 
there is no mistaking. I knew there was one man who should be there, and as 
I was stretching out my hand to the bell I heard a slight sound in the room 
outside. I knew it would be nobody but he, and | called him softly. It was as 
I expected—the master of the house stood in the doorway. 

“Tt was a cloudy day, but a ray of sunlight had broken out, and it was gleaming 
fitfully about her pillow. He didn’t need a word or a look from me, and I didn’t 
look again at him. As he came towards the bed she opened her eyes and seemed 
to see him. 

“*Dick !’ she said vaguely. ‘I was hoping you would come. Dick--do— 
kiss me !’ 

“T heard him drawing nearer, slowly. 

“*Dick—why don’t you—kiss me ?’ 

‘He knelt down by the bed and pressed his lips to her forehead. There was a 
little faint sigh, a shivering, a sudden stillness ; and he had thrown himself forward 
with his arms across the bed as she lay there, dead.” 


The nurse stopped abruptly. There was a long silence, and the rain pattered 
mournfully on the window-pane. Then she roused herself—she even seemed to 
shake herself. 

“Tt was a strange business, wasn’t it?” she said, in her most matter-of-fact 
manner. “ That’s all!” 

Mary ANGELA DICKENS. 
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“ PIPPIN.” * 


N September 23rd, 1814, the amiable and lovely Annabella M——~ communi- 
cated to her dearest Emily an “event that affords me the best prospect of 
happiness,” in the following terms :—‘‘I am engaged to marry Lord B——. 

Convinced by intimate knowledge and the deepest investigation that he merits my 
highest esteem, whilst he possesses my strongest affection, I feel myself honoured 
in the choice; and I expect, of your candour and kindness, that you will rely 
more on the opinion which we have had reason to form, than on the vague 
prejudices of the world.” On October 1st, writing to Colonel D——: “ After an 
intimate, and not merely a recent knowledge,” Miss Annabella says, “ of his (Lord 
B——’s) character, with the best opportunities of judging his heart and dispositions, 
I have yielded to his sincere and constant attachment, convinced that he is fully 
deserving of mine, and hoping to be successful in my endeavours to make him 
happy. I have reason to believe that we understand one another particularly well, 
and though I do not pretend to equal, I may be capable of appreciating his 
merits.” A few days after, in answer, apparently, to her dearest E., “It is not,” 
the young thing says—‘“ It is not in the great world that Lord B——’s true character 
must be sought. But ask of those nearest to him—of the unhappy whom he has 
consoled, of the poor whom he has blessed, of the dependants to whom he is the 


best of masters. . . . I cannot reproach myself for having resisted my own wishes 
as well as his, until ¢horoughly convinced that their fulfilment would produce 
mutual happiness. . . . I have a calm and deep security—a confidence in God 


and man.” Her friends and relations, she goes on to say, “concur in thinking my 
views of happiness as fair as ¢Aés world can promise; but in the dearest wishes 
I always look beyond temporary hopes.” Thus the fair, the accomplished, the 
unexceptionable Annabella M——. And in some eighteen months from the 
date of her expressing these most beautiful sentiments, her ideal husband, 
overwhelmed with charges whose nature none has ever known, deserted a few 
days after the birth of the only child his wife was ever to bear him, was 


* The Works of Lord Byron: Letters and Fournals. Vol. III. Edited by Rowland J. Prothero. 
London : Murray. 
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fleeing his country, a broken and dishonoured man. ‘There is nothing like it in 
history, nor—so far as I know-—in fiction neither ! 

For these passages are not excerpted from a hitherto unpublished work by the 
creator of the anxious Miss Harlowe, the high-souled Harriet, the noble and exemplary 
Sir Charles Grandison. Miss Austen had no hand in them, nor had Miss Burney: 
They were written by the Miss Milbanke, who three months after the writing 
(January 2nd, 1815) became Lady Byron, and they convey in terms sufficiently 
clear and exact her opinion of an engagement which had been some years in the 
making. Apparently the Milbankes were pleased all round. ‘“ My daughter,” Lady 
Milbanke writes (October 4th, 1814), “is engaged to marry Lord Byron, wth the 
entire approbation of her father and myself, to which is added my brother's kindest 
sanction. You, who, like Lord Byron, are favoured by the Muses ”—(the lady’s 
correspondent was the ineffable Sir James Bland Burgess of Porson’s epigram :— 

** Poetis nos latamur tribus, 

Pye, Petro Pindar, parvo Pybus: 

Si ulterius ire pergis, 

Adde his Sir James Bland Burgis *)— 
“no doubt admire him as a foet: but, believe me, he has, like yourself, a warm, 
affectionate, and liberal heart, with many qualities which promise happiness to the 
woman who will be his wife; his attachment to Aer has been constant and is deep 
founded on the best basis: that of esteem. . . . Annabella, I must confess, returns 
his attachment very sincerely.” Why not? Byron’s love-letters (a meagre selection 
is printed by Mr. Prothero) are excellent in manner and tone and kind. When 
he wrote them, he was far and away the most brilliant and conspicuous figure 
in English letters; he had lived and loved and suffered; he was the poet of 
Harold iii, the Giaour, the Bride, the Corsair, Lara, to say nothing of 
English Bards; his success among women was notorious; his beauty and wit 
and prestance, his dandyism, his violent anti-Toryism had done almost as much 
for his reputation as his poetry itself. Yet he writes to the little country 
blue-stocking, which was Miss Milbanke, in a strain of what I cannot but call 
affectionate humility, which would have gone home to the heart of (let us say) 
the ingenuous Mr. Thackeray. Indeed, knowing what I know of Thackeray, 
and reading what Lord Lovelace has transcribed from Byron, I can all-but 
figure the one great writer’s account of the other. Byron is tired of ropery, dead- 
tired. Das Lied ist aus. He wants to make an end. | His friends’ wives have (as 
he somewhere says) done him no good. He wants a wife of his own. He has 
always believed that Miss Milbanke was the sole and only person; and, when he 
finds that at last—after refusing him—she owns that she “ reciprocates,” he is sorry 
for his past, he wishes he were better and worthier, he is moved to write in a 
strain that, as I have said, would certainly have agitated Thackeray’s waistcoat. 
“Tears,” he might have written, “fill the honest fellow’s eyes, as he thinks of 
his own unworthiness, and of the sweetness, the guileless innocence, the sacred 
purity,” etc, etc., etc. And it would all have been true. I grant that Byron 
was a rake; but I wish to point out that no man can be a rake unless the 
other sex is art and part with him in the matter of his offence. More: I 
am credibly informed that raking is on the whole a tedious business, and that 
there comes a moment in the life of every practitioner of the art when reform and 
a “pure woman” (which is conventional English for a home and a child or two) 
present themselves as the best in life. Well: Byron had reached that point; he 
had reached it partly by thinking of Miss Milbanke; he was convinced that all 
he needed was a chance, and that Miss Milbanke was the girl to give him that 
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chance. So he wrote to her,—and such letters of his as we are privileged to 
see do him much honour. And she wrote to him—but we cannot say what 
her letters to him were like, for the simple reason that Mr. Prothero has none 
to show. In the end they were married, by special licence; a year and a 
fortnight after the wedding, Lady Byron left her husband never to return to him ; 
and the great heart of the Public rose to the occasion. A Bride repudiating her 
Groom! A young mother fleeing the embrace of her firstborn’s father! Obviously 
he was the guilty party. Obviously she—young, innocent, high-principled, above 
all virtuous—was the victim. 3y specifying nothing, and so suggesting the 
unspeakable, she captured the general imagination, and set it working to her sole 
advantage. “ He is completely lost in the opinion of the world,” and “I look 
upon him as given up to every worthless excess for the rest of his life” :—thus 
Miss Godfrey to her friend, Thomas Moore; and, condemning on hearsay and in 
advance, the poor soul did but follow her Ladyship’s suggested lead. There were 
so many of her way of feeling and thinking that an actress* could not take a 
turn in the country with her “fancy man,” but it was thought that she had gone 
away with Byron, and on her reappearance she was hissed from the boards! It 
was a victory for the Virtuous Woman all along the line. As ever, she was a 
crown to her husband, but this time it was a crown of thorns. She had but to 
refrain from speaking, indeed, and one of the strongest, bravest spirits of our 
century was expelled his country. And none knew why she did it, nor how. 
And why she did it remains a mystery even till this day. But how she did it 
Mr. Prothero is able to let us see. 

They were married,? as I said, on January 2nd, 1815—at Seaham, Durham ; and 
they went to spend the honeymoon in Yorkshire. Returning to Seaham, they seem 
to have made the best of things, both for themselves and for their parents. 
“Lady B. writes me word” (thus Augusta Leigh to Hodgson) “she never saw her 
father and mother so happy; that she believes the latter would go to the bottom 
of the sea herself to find fish for B.’s dinner; that he (B.) owns at last that he 
is very happy and comfortable at Seaham, though he had /redetermined to be 
miserable.” ’Tis true, his health is “not very good,” but “he seldom complains ” ; 
and “both that and his spirits have been improved by some daily walks she had 
prevailed on him to take.” Also, she “attributes much of his languor in y® 
morning and feverish feels at night to his long fasts, succeeded by too hearty meals 
for ‘any one,” etc. Further, “they had been playing the fool one evening, ‘ old 
and young.’ B. dressed in Lady M.’s long-haired zg (snatched from her head 
for the purpose), his dressing-gown on turned wrong side out,” and “ Lady B. in 
his travelling-cap and long cloak with whiskers and mustachios.” A dreadful 
picture, truly! Indeed, since “the most capricious poet, honest Ovid,” breathed 
out his soul among the Goths, there has been none like it. Harold snatching wigs ! 
The Giaour in a dressing-gown the wrong side out! Tennyson (or Browning) 
buffooning in somebody else’s head of hair! Mr. Arnold (or Tennyson) in—— 


* Mrs. Mardyn, to wit. She went off with a lad of eighteen, a son of Dowton the actor. 
Old Dowton wanted to protest, but Byron peremptorily declined to recognise so contemptible 
a scandal. One Cruikshank etching, printed for public consumption, showed Mrs. Mardyn and 
two other ladies setting sail with Byron, while sailors jibe, and from the sea-banks her Ladyship, 
with Ada in her arms, considers the event. Another associated Byron with -the Devil and a 
distant gallows. 

¢ Writing in October 1814, Hodgson, afterwards Provost of Eton, describes a meeting with 
Byron at Cambridge ; and, after telling of Byron on Miss Milbanke, and Byron on Miss Milbanke’s 
money, and Byron’s settlements on Miss Milbanke, ‘‘ Where, where,” he asks, ‘‘are the hearts of 
those who can undervalue, who can depreciate, this man?” 
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But no! An ounce of civet, good apothecary! Such fancies are impossible. 
To attempt them is merely to see how very far we are removed from a romping, 
bibulous Regency. All the same, the story was worth the telling; if only 
because it shows that the young couple (by this time she was Pippin to him 
and he to her was Duck) were on the best and silliest of good terms. ‘The 
inference that both bride and groom were all they ought to be at such a date 
is confirmed by Duck himself. In a letter to Moore (March 2nd, 1814), he 
is a little inclined to play the banished dandy; and, in effect, the differences 
between “ Father-in-law Sir Jacob” (as, with his absurd resolve to read Foote’s 
farce into his life, he takes care to call Sir Ralph Milbanke) must certainly have 
been a little trying to the boon companion of Sheridan and Colman. But 
he isn’t at all malignant — (indeed, the letters in this admirable third volume 
of Mr. Prothero’s give you the impression that he was one of the best good- 
natured men that ever lived)—and in the end he takes leave of his experience 
in pleasant enough terms. “I have been very comfortable here,” he writes to 
Moore (March 8th, 1815), “listening to that damned monologue, which elderly 
gentlemen call conversation, and in which my pious father-in-law repeats himself 
every evening—save one, when he played upon the fiddle. However, they have been 
very kind and hospitable, and I like them and the place vastly, and I hope they 
will live many happy months.” As for his wife: “Bell is in health and unvaried 
good-humour and behaviour” * (the italics are mine). That is the last of Seaham. 
Next day the couple left for Newmarket (Colonel Leigh’s) and London. And on 
March 18th Mrs. Leigh, henceforth to be Goose to the Duck and Pippin of the 
other two, tells Hodgson that she thinks she “never saw nor heard of a more 
perfect being” than Her Ladyship “appears to be”; while, as for My Lord, 
who is “looking particularly well,” he “seems quite sensible of her value,” and 
“as happy as the present alarming state of public and the tormenting uncertainties 
of his own private affairs will admit of.” Then come 13, Piccadilly Terrace, 
and the beginning of the end. “I am sorry to say, writes Mrs. Leigh again 
to Hodgson, “his nerves and spirits are very far from what I wish them. 
... I think the uncomfortable state of his affairs is the cause; at least I can 
discern no other. He has every outward blessing,” etc. He had, no doubt. Yet 
in a year or so the hapless Duck was outward bound—the Pilgrim of Eternity. 
And the hand that thrust this greatness on him was—Pippin’s ! 

The time in Piccadilly Terrace went both well and ill. Byron had no money 
and was up to his ears in debt; he had failed to sell Newstead, and he could get 
nothing out of his Rochdale property ; he had married a fortune, and the Jews 
were continually at his haunches. We know not all that he was at home, but we 
have his own authority for saying that he was irritable and “ humorous,” that his 
habits were personal, that he brooded, and was ill pleased with many things. All 
the same, both Parisina and The Siege of Corinth are the work of this year, and 
Pippin transcribes his MSS. for the printer ; and Duck will not suffer his Pippin— 
who is in delicate health—to go much into society. Abroad, he talks and works 
as a member of the Drury Lane Committee, and he talks and works so well that, 
when he leaves the theatre, not even an actor has quarrelled with him. Coleridge 





* Contrast the facts of the marriage as set forth in Mr. Prothero’s pages with the absconded 
Pippin’s plea to Hodgson :—‘* All this it is in his disposition to revenge on the object 7f iz his 
power, When his revenge avowedly began as soon as I became so by marriage, and seems to 
have increased in force rather than diminished, what would it be sow? Those who consider 
his welfare, ought not to desire my return”: lest (the inference is) the ruffian Duck be moved to 
twist poor Pippin’s neck, and sacrifice his own! Cy., too, Her Ladyship’s preposterous story to 
Lady Ann Lindsay. 
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writes to him for help, is asked to write a tragedy, and —meanwhile—is strongly 
recommended to Murray; Sotheby and Maturin “accost,” and their plays get all 
the backing he can give; Hogg and Hunt descend upon him, and he pleads their 
cause with Murray as it had been his own; Mackintosh approaches him (through 
Rogers) for help for Godwin, and he at once remembers that Murray has offered 
him a thousand guineas for Parisina and The Siege (which he has refused), and 
is all eagerness to strike the bargain, that he may send £600 to Godwin, and 
divide the balance (£450) between Coleridge and Maturin.* Meanwhile, however, 
Pippin has made up her mind about him, and has begun to take measures to be 
rid of him. It is obvious to her—or so she says—that he is mad, and a little 
before or after her lying-in she has broached the matter to Augusta, and has 
persuaded that excellent creature that, Parisina notwithstanding, and despite the 
Siege, ‘tis time the matter be most carefully considered. ‘Then Ada Byron 
*“* Ada, sole daughter of my house and heart ”—is born (December roth, 1815); 
on January 8th, 1816, Pippin has asked Dr. Baillie, “as a friend,” to tell her 
whether Byron is or is not mad; a week after she leaves Piccadilly ‘Terrace 
for Kirkby Mallory, her father’s residence; next day, “by medical advice,” she 
writes cheerfully and affectionately to her husband; and that is all. They never 
met again; and the next that Duck knew of Pippin was that she had taken his 
child from him, and purposed—strongly purposed—that he should never more 
set eyes on either of them. He never did. Byron the poet, Byron the dandy, 
Byron the homme a femmes, Byron the lover, Byron the husband and_ father 
the little country blue-stocking was more than a match for them. Against them 
all she set her unaided wits, and against them all she scored; and scored so 
heavily that in France, and places where they know better, the name and fame 
of the British Female suffer for Pippin’s achievement yet. 

I do not mean to tell the story of her engineering here. Enough to say that 
it was grandly contrived and excellently done: that, having conceived her design, 
she put it through point by point—not faltering once, nor turning once from her 
main purpose. She began by suggesting insanity, and by saying that, if she were 
right, she would be reconciled. But she knew quite well that she could not possibly 
prove insanity ; so she said at the outset, that if she were wrong, then there could 
be no reconcilement, and that she must take steps to protect herself against the 
recurrence of—nobody knows what. Byron, sick to death (and who can blame 
him ?) of such a monstrous experience,t most foolishly and quixotically declared 
that she might have her will, and be separated; but his friends said no, and he 
presently said ditto to his friends; and there were parleys and alarums and 
excursions. And Pippin stuck to her point so closely and so well that this might 
have been—not the first but—the fourteenth husband she desired to shed. And 
she shifted her ground continually; and, so far as one can see, she lied to 
everybody taken in the welter; much as she lied years afterwards to Lady 
Ann Lindsay, and years after that to poor old Beecher Stowe. And, at the last, 
when, in the face of all that her father had said and done in her behalf, it seemed 
to her advisers that reconciliation was both possible and desirable, she took the 
matter into her own hands, and went, alone, to Lushington, and told him—what ? 
Nobody knows. Nobody but Lushington ever knew.  Lushington died without 

* It was Murray who prevented the transaction. Byron, in fact, was at this time so desperately 
driven for money, that he had to sell his books, etc., which Murray bought of him ev d/oc for 
£1500. 

t+ What else to call it, in effect? This husband was discharged, ‘* without a character,” like 
a footman, after a year’s trial! And, to the extent of a first-born, and £60,000 in settlements, 
he had duly fulfilled his part of the bargain, too ! 
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telling it. She died without telling it. And we can get no further. Whatever it 
was, it made so great an impression on Lushington that, he said, he would have 
no hand in any attempt at smoothing over things. So, having challenged his 
adversary to come into court, and challenged her in vain, Byron signed the deed 
of separation, and departed on his pilgrimage. And with him went Manfred 
and Harold iii.—iv., and Sardanapalus, and Cain, and the Vision, and Don Juan— 
the one epic of modern life which has as yet got written. And he died at 
Missolonghi, and was mourned by Walter Scott. And in the end it was found 
that he had largely recreated European art. 

As for his lady, she who in 1816 seemed so keen (yet was not nearly so 
keen as she seemed) to prove him mad, it is enough to say that she died in 1861, 
having lived to take on Robertson of Brighton as her spiritual director, to develop 
unseemly ideas about Augusta, and to confide those ideas to an American sensation- 
monger. A charitable explanation is that Pippin was a very plausible and moving 
yet a most mischievous and inexorable monomaniac: one who knew not when’ she 
did ill and lied, and when she did not. In other words, she was—as I see her 
a piece of self-righteousness so complete, so assertive, so full of will and purpose 
and approval, that she had but to do ill to make her ill-doing virtue—but to 
utter a lie for her utterance to make her lie a truth. She married Byron, and she 
so put her talent out to use—that it is not nearly so difficult as it used to be to 
account for the “cold heart and serpent smile” and the “unfathomed depths of 
guile” of a famous passage in Manfred. I am not sure that it was not the best 
thing that she could have done—for Byron, for letters, for the race. But there 
are times when I can’t help wishing that she’d married some one else. Wordsworth, 
for instance. Wordsworth? It is pretty certain that, if she had, he, the 


impeccable, would have had plenty of opportunity to learn “how awful goodness 
is”; while, as for his sister . . . O Dorothy, dear Dorothy—the very different sort 
of martyr you might be! 


W. BE. HH. 












ENTHUSIASM AND INDIFFERENCE—THE UNEXAMPLED PREDOMINANCE OF THE FORMER 





AND THE FRIGHTFUL PERSECUTION OF THE LATTER—A TIMID PLEA FOR THE 
MITIGATION OF PUNISHMENT IN THE CASE OF UNENTHUSIASTIC MEN—POETRY 
AND VERSE-MAKING, AND A CRITICISM OF A RARE BOOK. 


_ is a very hot day, towards the end of 
July, and all over the country thousands 
of people are sweating in the cricket field, 
and hundreds of thousands, looking on, are 
sweating almost as much. We will take 
for the chief subject of our discourse this 
month, dear brothers and sisters, the en- 
thusiasm of the present generation, and the 
punishments inflicted on the indifferent. 


REMEMBER that a sage of my ac- 

quaintance—one, in fact, to whom was 
assigned the thankless task of instructing 
me in wisdom—once summed up a great 
part of the problems and endeavours which 
occupy the mind of man in the following 
illustration: “Let us suppose,” he said, 
“that we have a pond and a duck swimming 
in it. The orthodox person will tell you 
that the duck was given web feet in order 
that it might swim in the pond: and the 
evolutionist will tell you that the duck ac- 
quired web feet by swimming in the pond. 
But the wise man, my dear friend, the wise 


man says: ‘ There is a duck and there is 
a pond.” In the spirit of that profound 
advice I will not worry your intellects and 
mine by resolving enthusiasm and indiffer- 
ence into states of the blood, or anything of 
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that kind. We know that robust people are 
often indifferent and sickly people enthusi- 
astic, and the contrary; we know that 
cleverness or stupidity goes now with one 
and now with the other state. And I won't 
be historical either. It would be easy to 
say of this or that nation or age that it was 
enthusiastic or indifferent—that the Jews 
of the Old Testament, for example, were 
enthusiastic, and so the ancient Athenians, 
the Middle Ages, and the nineteenth cen- 
tury ; while indifferent were the Spartans, 
save when on the defensive, the Roman 
Empire, and the eighteenth century. All 
this is easy and fallacious to say. But one 
may say with confidence that we ourselves— 
we in England of the current year, and, from 
all I can gather, you in America also-——live in 
a time and country in which enthusiasm has 
penetrated every nook and cranny of public 
and private life, and is not likely to be 
driven away. 


bio only exception (while I write) is to 
be found in English politics, and of 
that the explanation is simple. There are 
no stakes, as it were, and no decently 
matched boxers: naturally, then, there is 
no ring. But everywhere else enthusiasm 
is rampant. There is enthusiasm for art 
and the negation of art, for ritualism and 
anti-ritualism, for improving minds and 
saving souls and abolishing alcohol and ex- 
tending the empire and collecting stamps : 
above all there is unbounded enthusiasm for 
every sport and game, from lion-hunting to 
poker, that the mind of man has imagined 
and his hands executed. Keenness is in the 
air. Ifa man does not rail at the adherents 
or slaves of some other sport, or try to coerce 
non-combatants, so to speak, into affecting 
his own, at least she will join himself to a 
band of like enthusiasts, and make day and 
night clamant with his theories and experi- 
ences. And ina lower degree hobbies and 
tastes in art and sociology and literature, 
claim their loud and frequent votaries. 
Keenness is very much in the air. 


he my part, being a person ready to 

believe what I am told, and not apt to 
seek for hidden motives, I take it all for 
real. There are others who think that there 
is some hypocrisy in the matter, who think 
that there are people not so keen as they 
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would appear to be, but followers of a pre- 
vailing fashion. Without doubt the fashion 
prevails. The days when the fashionable 
mode was indifference are quite vanished ; 
the dawdling guardsman of the comedy of 
thirty years ago (if he ever lived) is dead. 
Lord Farintosh no longer lounges about and 
professes lazy ignorance: he is a great 
traveller or golfer, or he is frantic for infor- 





mation about the next move in the City. In 
contemporary England, unless you parade 
some known enthusiasm, not birth nor 
wealth nor talent will save you from social 
annihilation. 


ND how, in all this, do the indifferent 
4 men fare? For there are some left, 
you know. Even now you may meet, here 
and there, some inconspicuous and dis- 
regarded man—hardly ever a woman, I am 
bound to say—who is o¢ devoted to a sport 
or a cause. He confesses, albeit with 
shame, that he is not keen about anything. 
Even such a man, no doubt, might become 
enthusiastic if his country were in danger of 
conquest, or if his rights as a citizen were 
taken from him. But short of such calami- 
ties he is content to do the work and share 
in the amusements which come in his way 
without excitement or even strong prefer- 
ences. Well, contemporary England despises 
him, suspects his character, rejoices in his 
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misfortunes. The great multitude of the 
keen turn from him with instinctive dislike, 
and I believe that a very little provocation 
on his part would cause them to turn again 
and rendhim. Let us examine, dear friends, 
the case of this miserable man, and ask 
ourselves in charity if he is not too severely 
punished. 





T must be admitted that the punishment 
is severe: it is nothing less than a 
cancelling of any virtue or talent which may 
possibly coexist with the great offence. It 
is not a small thing that a man of fine 
intelligence should be held lower in the 
human scale than any lout who proclaims 
his love for kicking a football ; or that a man 
who pays his taxes, educates his children, 
and never gives his wife a moment’s un- 
easiness, should be despised in comparison 
with a profligate and_ne’er-do-well who 
happens to be good at golf ; and it is useless 


to deny that such is the current mode of 


estimating men. I am far from affirming 
that there is nothing to be 
Enthusiasm has made 


said for it. 
great and 


reforms 


nations 


sometimes even happy: of the 
effected by 


it probably quite a large 
number have been beneficial. It is probably 
well on the whole that men should be keen 
about their businesses and games—one can 
hardly say amusements—and much of the 
enthusiasm in contemporary England is 
well directed. But there are a few con- 
siderations on the other side. In the first 
place the highest form of individual civili- 
sation is hardly compatible with complete 
absence of contemplation or complete 
absorption in one or two fields of activity, 
and most of your enthusiasts are in this 
case. A second consideration is that all 
enthusiasms are not good, and that some 
good ones may be excessive : a hard saying 
for this generation, which welcomes every 
enthusiast for a brother, however much it 
may dislike his peculiar opinions ; never- 
theless it is true. A third consideration is 
suggested by stress of competition and 
over-production. Just as in a new country 
the begetting of large families is a service 
to the state, and in an over-populated country 
is not, so (for a ready example) while books 
in the infancy of printing were usefully 
written, zo0w those which an author is not 
keen enough to write, are a gain to a weary 
public and a chance for his brother authors. 
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HE logical result of these considerations 
is not, of course, that an indifferent 
man may be a good man, but that by 
accident he may do less harm than some 
enthusiasts—whom all the same we much 
prefer in themselves. I do not say that we 
should grant the indifferent man complete 
toleration: that is obviously absurd. To 
exact conformity is the instinct of humanity 
everywhere, and people of a given tempera- 
ment naturally resent those of another: 
it is probable—ridiculous as it may sound 
that if the indifferent were not so hopelessly 
cowed and outnumbered, they would confess 
that they are occasionally bored by the 
enthusiastic. The indifferent man must 
not expect toleration. But, all my con- 
siderations considered, I submit that it 
might be punishment enough for him to be 
told twenty times a day that he is despicable, 
and that we should not condemn him off- 
hand as a wretch whose society we should 
avoid, and at whose death we should rejoice. 
I admit the difficulty of showing him mercy. 
He is contumacious : it would be so easy for 
him to pretend that he cannot sleep for 
thinking about the good of mankind or golf. 
It is very natural that we enthusiasts should 
long to beat him about the head. But, 
after all, it is superfluous to punish him: 
does not the wretch punish himself? . . 
And after all, you know, fashions change, 
and, difficult as it is for us to imagine it, 
there may come a day when it will be 
possible to be unexcited, yet respected. 
Indifference was the mode for many years 
in England. If we could regard the in- 
different as survivals or premature creations, 
and not as inhuman and hateful monsters ? 
I am almost afraid to suggest it... . Forgive 
my remarks on the subject, remembering 
that I have not once mentioned Gallio. 


AS any man yet informed the world to 

its satisfaction wherein differs the 

poet from the writer of good verses? I 
think not, and I doubt if any man will. 
Sometimes one thinks that an emotion 
acutely felt and acutely expressed seems to 
make the difference ; sometimes a sureness 
of vision convinces one; sometimes a 
peculiar happiness of mere phrasing almost 
tempts one to another extreme of view. It 
is useless to argue about the distinguishing 
quality, as useless as it was a month or two 
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back to argue about the word “ gentleman.” 
But as we all know a concrete gentleman, so 
in our way we know him who to us is a poet 
and not a mere writer of pretty or clever 
verses. In my case, I reckon but very few 
of the contemporary writers of verse known 
to me as poets—how few I should hardly 
like to say. Among them I place without 
hesitation the anonymous author of “ The 
City of the Soul” Grant 
Richards). The record of English poetry 
is so manifold and so full that it is no shame 
toa poet if in the forms and niceties of his 
art he be imitative. But even in this matter 
the author of “ The City of the Soul” wears 
his imitation with a difference: you may 
think here and there of Keats or Mr. Swin- 
burne or William Blake ; but even so it is 
a fresh which their tones 
now and again, not ever a voice made-up. 
But the inspiration and the power to express 
its results both completely and suggestively 
in the terms of poetry—that is throughout 
individual. This inspiration I take to be 
first of all the beauty of visible things 
freshly impressive on the senses. It is as 
though a child said : “ Look, how beautiful !” 
but a child able to see minutely and variously. 
Sometimes this vision is joined to a facile, 
though sombre philosophy, but that seldom 
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voice echoes 


goes deep: what is important is that the 
absolute, clear vision is there and can record 
itself freshly and accurately in words. Now 
and again, however, a freshness and a beauty 
of thought break through the sense of colour 
and variousness in life. 
“Ode to Autumn.” 
been expressing 

dimness and 


For example, an 

In this the writer has 
the thought that the 
paleness of autumn match 
better with a sad heart than the joy of 
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spring and summer—a thought familiar to 
all of us to whom life is more than a comic 
song. And then in his last stanza : — 


‘* But ah! thy gentler mood, the honeyed kiss 
Of thy faint watery sunshine, thy pale gold, 
Thy dark red berries, and the ambergris 
That paints the lingering leaves, while on the 

mould, 
Their dead make bronze and sepia carpetings 
That lightly rustle in thy quiet breath. 
There are the shadows of departed smiles, 
The ghosts of happy things ; 
Then break again the broken heart, the whiles 
Thou goest on to winter, I to death.” 














HERE the thought is beautiful and 
unexpected. Again, in “ Rejected,” a 

lyric of the war between simple beauty and 
ascetic tradition in a modern soul, the 
thought is more than a natural or simple 
reflexion. In general, however, that is not 
when the writers other in- 
spiration, which is melancholy, is stronger 
than his vision, the thought is not deep, and 
therefore the melancholy is seldom tender 
and seldom even poignant 


so. Even 


as intense de- 
pression of spirits is all that one commonly 
finds in it. But why look for depth? 
Perhaps it had clouded the clear vision, and 
bemused the sincere feeling. And the power 
to see beautiful things and to express them 
beautifully is so rare—so very rare now when 
joined with some mastery of metre or even 
with the mere habit of happy rhyme—that 
one is justified (taking my view of it) in 
thinking the appearance of this little book a 
most fortunate event. 


I PICK out one other thing before I part 
with it regretfully. 
treating the ballad with great strength and 


It is a capacity for 


spirit. There are three ballads, but by far 


the best of them (and most readers are 
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likely to think the best poem in the book) is 
“ Perkin Warbeck.” An unattractive subject 
at first sight, and the writer does not even 
avail himself -of the tradition that Perkin 
was really an illegitimate son of Edward 
the Fourth. He takes him frankly for an 
impostor and a coward, and vanity and wist- 
fulness are the only motives of the soliloquy 
forms the ballad. But by sheer 
strength and beauty of phrase he has made 
of this material one of the very best modern 
ballads known to me. I quote three stanzas 
—almost at random—to make good my 
words. 


which 


I. 
At Tournay in Flanders I was born, 
Foredoomed to splendour and sorrow, 
For I was a king when they cut the corn, 
And they strangle me to-morrow. 


* * * * * 
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XXVI. 
Oh ! why hath God dealt so hardly with me, 
That such a thing should be done, 
That a boy should be born with a king’s body 
And the heart of a weaver’s son? 


* * * % 


XL. 


I shall dress me all in silk and scarlet, 
And the hangman shall have my ring, 

For though I be hanged like a low-born varlet, 
They shall know I was once a king. 


Verses of a ballad taken out of their setting 
are always unfair examples of the whole, but 
I can quote these, I think, without fear of 
much dissent from my judgment. If such 


books as “ The City of a Soul” came more 


often into my ken I should trouble you more 
often with serious criticism. 


G. S. STREET 








